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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF READING TO INTER- 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATION' 


THERE are many facets to the problem of interna- 
tional co-operation: basic civil rights and freedom 
from want and fear; unconscious motivations that in- 
fluence the attitudes and actions of individuals and 
groups; and understanding of other peoples gained 
from personal contact and through radio and tele- 
vision, motion pictures, reading materials, and, per- 
haps eventually, through an international language. 

Effective means of communication can focus atten- 
tion on the common constructive interests of humanity, 
“show the reality of human progress in the past,” and 
give a vision of a better world. For example, mass 
methods of communication can teach people how to 
achieve better health and how to use their land re- 
sources more appropriately, conserving the soil while 
producing the food they need for optimum nutrition. 
Thus large groups of people will no longer be driven 
into war by want. 

1 Paper contributed to the Eighth Conference on Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Religion held at the American 


Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, September 7-10, 
1947, and to appear in the Eighth Symposium. 


By 


RUTH STRANG 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The problem of gaining understanding through 
reading involves (1) books and other printed material 
in which authentic facts are presented in readable 
form, (2) ability to read these facts critically and 
with adequate comphehension, and (3) resistance to 
false propaganda and errors of fact and interpreta- 
tion. Reading, as defined in this article, is not merely 
a matter of word recognition, but includes the ability 
to comprehend, interpret, evaluate, and apply what is 
read. This article is limited to this one facet of the 
total problem. 

Reading as an avenue of communication. Of the 
major media of mass communication—the press, the 
radio, the cinema, and television—the oldest and still 
the most widely used is the printed word: newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, and books. Accordingly, con- 
servation of the world’s inheritance of books, prepa- 
ration of new literature that will help to promote 
peace and international good will, translation of the 
cherished treasures of human wisdom from all ages 
and nations, and the exchange of printed and pub- 
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lished materials among all countries have long been 
emphasized in programs for promoting international 
Fiction is particularly useful in build- 
their 


co-operation. 
ing the reader’s understanding of other peoples 
mores, the ways in which they are like him or different, 
and the reasons why they behave as they do. Fiction 
helps the reader to put himself in others’ places, to 
identify himself with other people. Accurate, undis- 
torted, complete information in readable form is essen- 





tial for world-wide communication. 

The real effects of reading—what people get out of 
their reading and what reading does to people—have 
been studied in a limited way. The responses people 
make to reading a passage reflect their reading ability, 
their mental alertness, the need they feel to communi- 
cate ideas gained from their reading, as well as their 
interests, attitudes, and activities.2 In an experimen- 
tal study, Cherrington* found that a single lecture 
and the reading of a single pamphlet markedly influ- 
enced students’ responses on an attitude test. Gray‘ 
reviewed some scattered evidence that: 


1. Reading a distorted account increases the inaccuracy 
of college students’ information on the subject. 

2. Confidence in the source of the information leads the 
reader to accept it. 

3. Readers without initial bias about a person or prob- 
lem build up either favorable or unfavorable opinions as 
a result of reading favorable or unfavorable editorials. 
Headlines likewise influence the attitude of readers. 

4. The effect of argument and emotional appeals varies 
with the person’s predisposition. Instead of neutralizing 
an existing prejudice, propaganda opposed to it may in- 
crease the person’s perplexity, indecision, and conflict and 
have no effect on his preconceptions and biases. When 
opposing points of view are presented, the majority of 
readers tend to follow their preconceptions and biases. 
‘<The more personal, immediate, or intense the feeling, 
the greater the likelihood that it will prove a barrier 
between the reader and an accurate interpretation of the 
material to be read.’’5 

5. ‘*Emotional’’ appeals are more effective than ‘‘ra- 
tional’’ propaganda in influencing votes. 


Reading must be recognized as a two-edged sword; 
its influence may be negative as well as positive. Uni- 
versal literacy is no assurance of world peace. Ag- 
gressive tendencies are present in nations which have 


high percentages of literacy.6 Reading may lead to 
2R. Strang, ‘‘ Exploration in Reading Patterns.’’ The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 

3 B. M. Cherrington, ‘‘ Methods of Education in Inter- 
national Attitudes.’’ New York, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1934. 

4W.S. Gray, ‘‘The Social Effects of Reading,’’ School 
Review, LV, May, 1947, pp. 269-277. 

5H. J. Crossen, ‘‘ Effects of Attitudes of the Reader 
upon Critical Reading Ability,’’ unpublished doctor’s dis- 
sertation, Division of the Social Sciences, University of 
Chicago, 1946. 
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aggressive nationalism and international ill wil] in. 
stead of to world brotherhood and peace. We shoul 
recognize the dangers as well as the advantages of 
wide dissemination of printed facts and _ points of 
view. Nevertheless, reading, varied as it may be jy 
its effects on people’s behavior, remains a major 
avenue of understanding. It makes possible th 
spread of information within and across nation) 
boundaries. 

Literacy a prerequisite to communication through 
printed sources. Though the printed word as a mean; 
of disseminating information of all sorts is indes 
powerful, it does not influence the vast numbers of 
human beings who eannot read or write. “It will by 
impossible for humanity to acquire a common out. 
look if large sections of it are the illiterate inhabitants 
of a mental world entirely different from that in which 
a fully educated man can have his being, a world of 
superstition and petty tribalism in place of one of 
scientific advance and possible unity. Thus mass cam. 
paigns against illiteracy and for a common funda. 
mental education must form part of UNESCO's pn. 
gram.”” It is because literacy is a prerequisite, though 
not a guarantee, of full personal intellectual develop. 
ment and of international awareness and understand. 
ing that UNESCO plans a campaign against illiteracy. 
This campaign has been planned “not only to build up 
reading habits and reading skills but to promote the 
kind of common learnings which every citizen of the 
world really must have.”® 

Campaigns against illiteracy. Nations have becowe 
concerned with improving the reading ability of al 
their people. One of the most thrilling national pro- 
grams for increasing literacy began during World 
War I, when James Yen, a Yale graduate who hai 
studied the psychology of reading, was called to 
Europe to work with two hundred thousand Chines 
laborers who were building trenches in France. Whea 
the war was over, Dr. Yen returned to China where 
he found illiterates in every province eager to learn to 
read. He undertook experiments in different prov- 
inees. “It is estimated that since 1926 ten million per- 
sons have learned the twelve hundred characters ¢o1- 
sidered necessary for simple reading. The average 
cost for all China was $1.40 per pupil.”® After the 


61. L. Kandel, ‘‘Salvation Through Literacy,’’ ScH00 
AND Society, LXIV, December 7, 1946, p. 396. 

7 J. Huxley, ‘‘ UNESCO, Its Purpose and Its Philos 
phy.’’ Public Affairs Press, 1947. 

8The University of Chicago Round Table, ‘‘Cal 
UNESCO Edueate for World Understanding? A Raid 
Diseussion from Paris by Etienne Gilson, R. P. McKeot, 
J. B. Priestley, and G. D. Stoddard,’’ p. 12, 665th Broad 
cast in Cooperation with the National Broadcasting Com 
pany, Number 454, Chicago, The University of Chicag?, 
December 1, 1946. 

9F, C. Laubach, ‘‘The Silent Billion Speak.’’ Nev 
York, Friendship Press, 1943, p. 11. 
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nvasion of China by Japan, this program was taken 
»ver by the People’s Military Training Corps. 

The essential features of Dr. Yen’s method seem to 
be as follows: 

1. Building the ideal of a literate China. 

©. Creating a ‘‘climate of willingness to go to school’’ 
hrough posters and handbills showing how ignorance 
hinders China’s progress, by governors’ proclamations 
put up on street corners stating that people must learn 


irough o read, by laws taxing illiterates, by parades and mass 


means 
indeed 
ers of 
Will be 
Dn out- 
ritants 
which 
rid of 
me of 
S cal. 
‘unda- 
S pro- 
hough 
velop. 
stand- 


meetings. 
3, Preparing a list of the thousand most commonly used 


hinese characters—a ‘‘ basis Chinese,’’ comparable to 
‘‘basic English.’’ 

4, Reeruiting teachers from government and mission 
schools who work on a volunteer basis. 

5. Developing the ‘‘brotherhood’’ idea that a person 
should teach others as soon as he himself has learned. 
Thus children teach their elders, and workers teach one 


Lifecsiwepr raga” th Ss 


Peeanother. 

rf Preparing cheap, carefully graded reading material: 
books each containing twenty-five lessons with ten char- 
acters in each lesson; little paper-covered books for arti- 
sans, farmers, soldiers, and other workers, each contain- 
Wing material of special interest to the particular group; 
/*f weekly paper with articles written as far as possible in 
; the thousand most commonly used Chinese characters. 





mag: Thus people are taught to read with materials which at 
ild up the same time improve their citizenship, health, and eco- 
te the ME nomic efficiency. 
sie : In 1921 Russia began the largest literacy campaign 
in history. Changes were quickly made by govern- 
econ’ ment orders. As in China, literacy was associated 
af with an idea. “An illiterate people cannot build a 
| pre Communist State,” Lenin said. 
Nor ‘ Procedures for this widespread attack on illiteracy 
: by: PFincluded the following : 
a > 1. Simplification of the reading problem—a phonetic 
When _ Jalphabet was adopted, and people were taught to read the 
“Slanguages that they spoke rather than only the official 
where “ Russian language, as had formerly been the policy. 
un !0 B92. Preparation of textbooks in the principal languages. 
prov- 3. Use of volunteers, ‘‘cultural soldiers,’’ as well as 
1 per: hundreds of special, paid teachers. 
; con- 4. Surveys of illiterates. 
erage F | ©. Government pressure: after August, 1931, illiteracy 
r the 4 became a legal offense. 
> 6. Campaigns to teach reading to all age levels. In 
sHO0L fF 91933 Stalin announced that 90 per cent of the people of 
ee Fthe U.S.S.R. could read and write. 
LLLO80- r 
> The literacy campaign of Ataturk “was probably 
ead Mauite as extraordinary as any in Russia or China.”?° 
Keon, | | Other countries, as, for example, Guatemala, Poland, 
= _jand Mexico™ have employed similar methods: govern- 
aah = 1° Unpublished comment by R. H. Lowis of the Univer- 


sity of California. 

Nev f | ‘‘International Bureau of Education, ‘‘Campaign 
@ Against Illiteracy,’’ International Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, XX, Third Quarter, 1946, pp. 107, 111, 113. 
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ment pressure, “each-one-teach-one” systems of free 
instruction, and simplified reading material that makes 
learning to read as easy as possible. These anti-illit- 
eracy campaigns have resulted in marked increases in 
literacy. 

In the United States the methods and materials 
which the Army used to teach illiterates have been 
described in more detail than have those used in for- 
eign countries. Paul A. Witty’? summarized the 
Army’s methods as follows: 


1. Functional reading materials—illustrated manuals 
which deal with familiar Army activities and teach a 
basic vocabulary, film strips on the same topics, planned 
repetition of words in different functional contexts, a 
supplementary weekly paper and monthly magazine, and 
other reading material. 

2. Teaching of language skills as a whole, with atten- 
tion to speaking, listening, writing, and arithmetic, as 
well as to reading. 

3. Lessons so easy that the feeling of achievement is 
establishment at an early stage. 

4. Individual programs arranged so that learners pro- 
ceed as fast as their ability permits. — 

5. Recognition of the importance of interest and 
motive. 

6. Awareness of the value of the learner’s having 
‘*elear objectives and specific purposes,’’ with ‘‘steps in 
their attainment outlined and objective tests used to 
check progress at regular intervals.’’ 

7. Frequent use of the demonstration followed by exer- 
cises that apply what has just been learned and give the 
student a basis for judging his performance. 


The psychology of reading. Many features of the 
programs briefly described are in accord with sound 
psychology of reading. If that psychology were fully 
understood, however, many programs for the improve- 
ment of reading in schools and colleges, as well as in 
adult-education groups, would be more unified, effi- 
cient, and efficacious. This amateur attempt is made 
to outline the complex psychological process of read- 
ing. 

Perhaps a diagram, representing an expansion of 
the S— R formula, will convey more effectively than 
words alone an understanding of the dynamic or func- 
tional concept of reading: 


a 2 2 + 8 


< Le <= 





O represents the dynamic self with its readiness for 
reading, its changing and persistent moods, its ex- 


12 ‘Army Experiences with Readers and Reading and 
Their Implications for Postwar Education,’’ Appraisal 
of Current Practices in Reading; Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chicago, Chicago, The 
University of Chicago, Vol. VII, Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monograph No. 61, pp. 10-14, 19. 
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pectancies, its incomplete activities, and other motiva- 
tions. If goal-directed, the organism narrows its ac- 
tions to those that are useful for its purpose. The 
need of the organism likewise directs its attention to 
such responses as will reduce this need. Similarly, 
the reader’s bias or false assumptions may direct his 
attention to part of the content of a passage to the 
neglect of other parts. Thus the “set” of the organism 
not only regulates the effort put forth in reading, but 
also influences the selection of books to be read, favors 
certain parts of the books as against others, and con- 
trols the meaning derived from the words and sen- 
tences. The reader’s “set” may also result in efficient 
reading because his knowledge of what to look for 
and his ability to see relationships, recognize impor- 
tant ideas, and skip over irrelevant material improve 
his comprehension and increase his speed. On the 
other hand, the reader with a biased or distorted mind- 
set may be “blind” to other points of view, give over- 
potency to parts of the passage in accord with his 
preconceived ideas, and make false assumptions. 

S stands for “stimulus configuration.” Reading is 
basically a visual task and requires a certain degree 
of visual efficiency. The reader uses the sensory 
stimuli as cues or signs that enable him to distinguish 
one word or phrase from another. Obviously, per- 
ception is not always the same as sensation. The 
stimulus as perceived is determined not only by the 
printed words, but also by the stimulus cues that the 
reader gets from the passage. These cues are different 
for every reader, depending upon his mental ability, 
previous experience, present needs, and future goals. 
The reader’s perception is guided by the “situation 
goal set,” as in the case of the nurse who read 
“abominable calumny” as “abdominal cavity”; it is 
checked by his expectation—if the word read does not 
fit into the situation as he has thus far perceived it, 
he looks at it again. Psychologists need to know more 
about the cues that are used in reading and how they 
are used. 

R stands for the reader’s response to the “stimulus 
situation”; it involves the process of interpretation of 
meaning. It is quite possible for a person to per- 
ceive a word as an object, but not to identify it. 
“Meanings are in persons’ minds, not in words, and 
when we say that a word has or possesses such and 
such meaning, we are really saying that it has evoked 
or caused those meanings.”’* Thus the interpretation 
of meaning, while requiring a certain communality of 
background, is highly individual. Moreover, language 
requires a “leap of the imagination” from the word 
form to the meaning that the writer wished to convey 
by it. In order to interpret the passage accurately, 


13 E, L, Thorndike, ‘‘The Psychology of Semanties,’’ 
American Journal of Psychology, LIX, October, 1946, 
p. 613. 


‘nity to gain real understanding of people or pro: 
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the reader must try to think and feel with the author 
who is communicating. This process of putting on, 
self in the writer’s place is especially important ;; 
reading about persons or cultures different from ow 
own. 

T refers to the “trace” left as a result of previo, 
reading—some structural modification, perhaps, {y, 
lowing the discharge of tension through certain nery 
pathways. Physiologically, satisfaction may contri}, 
ute to a state of heightened circulation and improv 
digestion; it may have a tonic effect on the organisy 
as a whole. Proficiency in reading depends upon tly 
retention of previous learning. No progress in regi. 
ing would be possible if words and phrases continually 
remained unfamiliar. Recognition of the meaning a 
words is evidence of previous learning. The associ. 
tions between words and their meanings seem to }y 
strengthened by the kind of experience that gives r. 
inforcement, especially the experience of having sw. 
cessfully reached the goal. Reading, like games ani 
sports, should furnish its own reinforcement. | 
should persist as an activity because “it satisfies” 

P represents the perception’* of the next reading 
situation. Because of his previous experience in reat- 
ing, the person perceives the new situation as pleasw- 
able, threatening, “something at which he will sw- 
ceed,” “something at which he will fail,” an oppor 
tunity to strengthen his prejudices, or an opporti- 


lems. Thus his perception of the reading situation 
influences his response by creating certain expectancs 
and a certain readiness. 

Reading is part of a total situation, involving tle 
person, his environment, and the reading mater. 
The person’s past experience, his present needs aul 
inclinations, and his future goals all enter into li 
reading proficiency. 

The person planning a program for the reduction 
of illiteracy and the improvement of reading shouli 
apply the psychology of reading. He should recog 
nize and build people’s readiness for reading, and help 
them to set for themselves specific and attainable gosk 
and purposes. By simplifying the reading task, lt 
will make easier the perception and interpretation i 
meaning. By assuring success and satisfaction in att 
through reading, he will increase retention of wor § 
impressions and help to create a favorable “st 
toward the next reading situation. He will in thi 
way make an important contribution to people’s & 
derstanding of each other and to the improvemel! 
of living, through knowledge gained from _ printed 
sources. The preparation and dissemination of «> 
operation-promoting printed material among the lit & 
erate peoples of the world is yet another problem. 


14R. S. Woodworth, ‘‘Reénforcement of Perception,” 
The American Journal of Psychology, LX (Januall, 
1947), 119-124. 
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No, ly 
he auth, 
ting on. LORIDA MOVES AHEAD 
ortant ip 
from ow During the past year the people of Florida have 
previow made it clear that they want for their children a pro- 
aps, fi. bram of education that compares favorably with the 
ain nem best in the nation. The Legislature has responded 
- eontrih promptly to the wishes of the people and has made 
improve significant effort to establish the type of program 
weenais he people want. Indeed, the improvements made 
upon th luring recent months and those which are still being 
in read made on the basis of the new laws are probably among 
tinued he most significant in the nation. 
aning ‘ These important developments resulted in the main 
| ateedl rom studies made by the Florida Citizens Committee 
we tole on Education, which was appointed by executive order 

ae pf the Governor in 1944 to make a study of the schools 
Ss of Florida. By resolution of the 1945 Legislature, its 
id esponsibilities were expanded to encompass a com- 
io prehensive study of all phases of education, including 
atisfies” igher education. ; i 

seadie The recommendations of the Florida Citizens Com- 
in ‘aa iittee are ineluded in the following published mate- 
pleasw- ials 

will sue. Some Problems and Needs of the Schools of Florida— 
| Oppor- reliminary Report and Recommendations, 1945. 

ypporti- Guides to County and Local Studies of Education, 1946. 
mr prob- Education and Florida’s Future—a Digest of the Re- 
‘ituation | sport of the Comprehensive Study of Education in Florida, 
ctancis [Emo Pages, illustrated, 1947. 

© Education and Florida’s Future—Major Problems and 

— ‘onclusions, 32 pages, illustrated, 1947. 

ber ral Education and the Future of Florida—A Report of the 
ae eae Study of Education in Florida, 456 pages, 
into lis . 

In this article attention will be centered chiefly on 
duction mprovements in the elementary-school program, in 
shoul preparation and salaries of teachers, and on the de- 
| recog: relopment of expanded service programs in each com- 
nd help munity. 
le goals The Citizens Committee did not undertake to solve 
‘ask, be ts problems by recommending adjustments in salaries 
ition 0: F “Mf teachers alone, or by recommending a piecemeal 
| in alt F program. Instead, the establishment of a comprehen- 
f worl F “ive minimum program was considered essential, and 


his reeommendation was enacted into law by the 1947 
egislature. The minimum foundation program pro- 
vides for meeting all minimum needs, including in- 
tructional salaries, transportation, other current ex- 
pense, and capital outlay. It provides not only for 
egular classroom teachers, commonly recognized in 
uch programs, but, as an integral part of the pro- 
pram, for special services for exceptional children, for 
dults, for vocational education, for supervisory ser- 







the lit 
lem. 
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By 
EDGAR L. MORPHET 


GENERAL CONSULTANT, FLORIDA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


vices, and for administrative and special instructional 
service personnel. It includes not only the twelve 
grades, but also kindergartens and junior colleges. 
It deals not only with the academic year, but with a 
minimum ten-month program for all personnel and 
a twelve-month service program for a substantial por- 
tion of the personnel. It assures not only the mini- 
mum desirable educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, but encourages each county to go beyond the 
minimum, and permits considerable local tax leeway 
over and beyond the foundation program. 

One of the serious problems faced by the Citizens 
Committee grew out of the complaint of many teach- 
ers and citizens that a large proportion of the children 
in high school did not have a satisfactory educational 
foundation. Some of the deficiencies were commonly 
blamed on elementary teachers. When the situation 
was analyzed, however, the Citizens Committee found 
that, while many deficiencies existed in the elementary 
schools, these deficiencies could not be eliminated 
merely by demanding better work on the part of the 
elementary teachers. In many situations the deficien- 
cies grew out of the plan of organization and ad- 
ministration and could not be entirely eliminated until 
the plan was improved. 

For example, the law enacted some years ago, when 
state-aid systems were relatively young, based the 
number of teaching units and the system of aid on 
practices found at that time. As a result, the num- 
ber of pupils per instruction unit in the senior high 
schools was 25, while in the elementary schools, the 
number was 32. Moreover, instruction units for the 
high schools were further weighted by being multi- 
plied by 1.42, which reflected the fact that practice 
at that time was to pay higher salaries to high-school 
teachers than to elementary teachers. Tradition was 
also found to be operating in many communities which 
constructed a new building for the high school and 
left the old building, regardless of suitability, to be 
used by the elementary school. 

The Citizens Committee, and later the Legislature, 
faced these problems realistically. It was recog- 
nized, first, that children in the elementary grades 
must have adequate opportunities, if handicaps were 
to be avoided later in their school careers. Conse- 
quently, the method of computing instruction units was 
changed. The number of pupils per unit, under the new 
law, is the same for elementary and secondary schools. 
It was also recognized that some small, isolated 
schools would have to exist and that the number of 
pupils per teacher in these schools should be consider- 
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ably less than in the larger schools, if adequate in- 
struction were to be provided for these children. Fur- 
ther, the system of weighting units for the high schools 
was eliminated. An annual apportioning schedule was 
established for all teachers, and the desirability of a 
single salary schedule for all counties was recognized. 
Provision was also made for eapital-outlay funds to 
be used in accordance with need to be determined on 
the basis of a survey, rather than on the basis of tra- 
dition or the group in the best position to exert pres- 
sure to get the new building. 

A second basic problem was recognized as a result 
of the studies of salaries and training of instructional 
personnel in the various counties. The previous plan 
of state aid had provided a fixed amount per instruc- 
tion unit regardless of the training of the teachers 
employed or of the wealth of the county. As a result 
the least wealthy counties were not in a position to 
improve the training of their elementary teachers or 
to compete with the more wealthy counties for the 
better qualified teachers. Studies showed that the 
more competent teachers were being drained from 
these counties about as rapidly as they were supplied. 

The Citizens Committee recommended and _ the 
Legislature approved, as a part of the minimum foun- 
dation program, that an apportioning scale should be 
applied to elementary and secondary teachers in all 
counties. The application of this scale was intended 
to permit maintenance of the relatively high standards 
for secondary teachers and yet to enable each county 
to improve the training of both elementary and secon- 
dary teachers without any additional expense to the 
county. 

The Citizens Committee considered but did not 
recommend a state minimum-salary schedule for 
teachers. In fact, the committee considered such a 
schedule undesirable from many points of view. They 
pointed out that all the advantages could be obtained 
through a state-apportioning schedule and that many 
of the disadvantages of a state-salary schedule would 
thereby be avoided. 

According to this plan, instruction units per county, 
both elementary and secondary, are classified accord- 
ing to the training of teachers and other members of 
the instructional staff actually employed during the 
current year. The percentage of units represented by 
teachers with less than two years of training is multi- 
plied by only $1,000; the percentage of teachers with 
two years of training by $1,400; those with three years 
of training by $1,600; those with certificates based on 
four years of training by $2,550; those with certifi- 
cates based on five years of training by $3,000; and 
those with certificates based on six years of training 
by $3,600. Each county is required to develop its own 
salary schedule, but the average of salaries paid for 
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teachers in each of these classifications must be Pt 
least equal to the average used in the state-apporticy 
ing schedule. Most counties actually have a high: > 
average. Thus, there is a very strong incentive fy 
counties to employ better qualified teachers and fy 
teachers to improve their training. In effect the sty, 
provides the additional funds required for the betig 
trained teachers and thus there is a strong incentip 
for every county to employ a large percentage of wel. 
qualified teachers. Furthermore, since elementary. 
and secondary-school teachers are included in the ul 
apportioning schedule, there is a strong incentive fy 
counties to employ much better qualified elementary 
teachers. 

The third major problem encountered by the (it. 
zens Committee involved rather directly the instry. 
tional program in terms of community needs. It wy 
found that in many counties teachers and, often, prin 
cipals arrived just in advance of the opening of schol 
and in many cases left the day schools closed. Ther 
were no funds in such counties to pay teachers for » 
extra period of service. As a result there was litth 
opportunity to plan the year’s work, and much tine, 
which should have been devoted to teaching, was actu. 
ally devoted to preliminaries of opening school ani 
to procedures involved in closing school. 

The Citizens Committee recommended and tk 
Legislature approved a plan for requiring ten month F 
of service by instructional personnel. One huni f- 
eighty actual days of teaching are now required {wr 
both elementary and secondary schools. Prior to the 
preliminary report of the Citizens Committee in li 
elementary schools in a number of counties had bea 
operating for only eight months and when school hol: 
days and other extra school activities had been co 
sidered, there would have been only about 150 actu 
teaching days. Under the new program both elena: 
tary and secondary schools are to operate for li) 
teaching days, exclusive of holidays; and teaches 
principals, and county school officials are given auple 
opportunity to carry on comprehensive prescho 
planning and postschool-planning programs. Thi 
year, in most counties, teachers reported for wot 
about the middle of August and devoted the next iW 
weeks to intensive studies of the school and communi} 
as a basis for planning the year’s program. This bi 
already resulted in the development of a greatly i 2 
proved school program. Salaries, particularly {°F 
better trained teachers, have been increased, not o> 
enough to care for the extra month of service, but "> 
provide, on a monthly basis, a substantial increi* : 
over salaries paid in 1946. 

It was further recognized by the Citizens Commitit) 
that school programs could not be satisfactorily op} 
ated even on a ten-month-service basis, if the nec®y 
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»mmunity educational services were to be pro- 
vided. Consequently, the committee recommended and 
the Legislature approved a plan whereby counties 
‘were authorized to develop year-round service pro- 
Forams, involving, for the present, a little more than 
one eighth of all instructional personnel. This was 
made financially possible by providing for the amount 
included in the apportionment to be increased by one 
fifth for the personnel employed on a year-round 
basis. Thus, it has become possible for every county 
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the sane to develop a program whereby principals, supervisors, 
ative for guidance personnel, recreation directors, musie diree- 
mentary tors, librarians, and other similar personnel are avail- 


able during the summer months to provide educational 
service programs including not only special services, 
diagnostie and remedial programs for children in need 


the Citi 
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It wa of such programs, but also outdoor, camping, and 
en, prt other desirable programs for a substantial number of 
of schodl children. 
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| These are only a few of the significant features 
found in this program. When it is recognized that 
approximately 1,000 scholarships are provided each 
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year for persons preparing to teach; that these 
scholarships range from $200 to $400 annually each; 
that scholarships of $75 each are provided for ap- 
proximately one fourth of the teachers each year to 
attend summer school; that sick leave of six days a 
year and illness-in-line-of-duty leave of an additional 
ten days a year, if necessary, are authorized, with 
sick leave being cumulative to seventy-two days over 
a period of twelve years; that the retirement system 
has been greatly improved; that the appropriations 
for the colleges have been greatly increased; that 
steps have been taken to establish a teachers’ advisory 
council to give special attention to the improvement 
of teacher education; that the school program on the 
basis of present attendance and training of teachers 
involves approximately twice the amount of state 
funds required in past years; and that numerous 
organizational and administrative changes have been 
made as well, the significance of some of the steps 
taken by the Legislature on the basis of recommen- 
dations of the Citizens Committee can be appreciated. 
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PRIORITY FOR “AMERICAN ACTIVITIES” 


Ir is difficult to understand whether those concerned 
with un-American activities have considered the logical 
consequences of their methods of protecting the ideals 
of democracy. They appear to have forgotten Lin- 
coln’s simple statement that agreement to disagree is 
the central doctrine of democracy. The most discour- 
aging aspect of the situation is that academic institu- 
tions should have followed the lead of the latter-day 
interpreters of the meaning of democracy and pro- 
hibited those who have been suspected of entertaining 
opinions contrary to the views of the committee en- 
gaged in the task of uncovering un-American activities 
@ irom speaking on their campuses. If the logic of the 
}situation were followed, then the published works of 
such speakers would be put under lock and key in the 
libraries to prevent their circulation. The next step 
would be that publishers would refuse to publish any- 
thing that might be open to suspicion of any kind. 
And so a war, fought to protect freedom of opinion 
and freedom of expression, would have been fought in 
svain. Factlis descensus. 
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When the “monkey laws” were enacted in some 
; _#states, they were ridiculed by the rest of the country. 
increas 4 In the current campaign against un-American activi- 
_ [| ties those countries that look to the United States as 
mimi en exemplar of demoeratic ideals are completely baffled 
nd unable to understand the reasons for it. As far as 
he edueation of youth is concerned, however, the 











strengthening of their faith in democracy and their 
understanding of its meaning will not be promoted 
by any effort to quarantine them against subversive 
ideas. What is far more urgent is that a positive 
program of cultivating faith and understanding in the 
meaning and purposes of democratic ideals be pro- 
moted. The way of wisdom lies not in negative pro- 
hibitions but in positive indoctrination and in accept- 
ance with understanding of “American activities.” 
This was the message contained in the Bulletin of 
the U. S. Office of Education on “Expressions on 
Edueation by Builders of American Democracy.” It 
is possible here to quote only one statement—that by 
the late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt : 


Education must light the path for social change. The 
social and economic problems confronting us are growing 
in complexity. The more complex and difficult these prob- 
lems become, the more essential it is to provide broad 
and complete education, that kind of education that will 
equip us as a nation to decide these problems for the 
best interest of all concerned. Our ultimate security, 
to a large extent, is based upon the individual’s char- 
acter, information, skill, and attitude—and the responsi- 
bility rests squarely upon those who direct education in 
America. It is your duty, no less than mine, to look 
beyond the narrow confines of the schoolroom; to see 
that education provides understanding, strength, and 
security for these institutions we have treasured since we 
first established ourselves as a nation and shall continue 
everlastingly to cherish. 


—I. L. K. 
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A CONFERENCE OF THE IAUPL 


THE International Association of University Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers, the formation of which began 
to be discussed in 1942 and which was fully consti- 
tuted at a conference held in Brussels in April, 1947, 
will hold a University Conference, March 31 to April 
3, at the University of Paris. The topics to be dis- 
cussed have been provisionally stated as: (1) the 
future trends of university teaching, particularly in 
relation to education for citizenship; (2) the idea of 
an International Universities Bureau of Documenta- 
tion; (3) the idea of an International University; and 
(4) equivalence in academic qualifications. 

The conference will be open to all members of the 
association and others interested. Accommodations 
during the meetings will be available at the Cité Uni- 
versitaire. Information may be obtained from the 
conference secretary, IAUPL, 13 Old Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


STUDENTS RESOLVE FOR ONE WORLD 

WorLD peace cen only be achieved by a “super- 
world government which is aware of the need for 
economic and social justice based upon the first prin- 
ciple of the dignity of the individual,” stated the 
preamble to the 37 resolutions indorsed by the 63 
delegates at the Western College Congress held at 
Stanford University in November. Sponsored by the 
Stanford Institute of International Relations, a stu- 
dent group, the congress recommended “specific steps 
toward the immediate strengthening of the existing 
United Nations and the establishment of international 
stability.” 

The “specific steps” included the turning over of 
American atomic secrets to the world government, a 
good-will mission to Moscow headed by President 
Truman, a politically stringless Marshall Plan, the 
withdrawal of American troops and aid from China, 
a laissez-faire policy on American income taxes, Con- 
gressional enactment of the President’s 10-point anti- 
inflation program, and a bipartisan foreign policy. 


HEMISPHERAL MISUNDERSTANDING 

Many Latin-American students return to their na- 
tive lands upon completing their studies in the United 
States with a greater dislike for “the manner in which 
we treat the Negro as compared with the way he is 
treated at home”; less respect for the morals of North 
American women; and a stronger conviction that their 
countries should develop “the most complete possible 
economic self-sufficiency.” Such is the conclusion ar- 
rived at by Charles P. Loomis and Edgar A. Schuler, 
head of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, and associate professor, respectively, at Mich- 
igan State College, after a study involving 62 stu- 
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dents from 11 South and Central American nations 

These students who participated in the inservice. 
training program of the U. S. Department of Agri. 
culture, spent'a year in the United States and studieg 
at colleges and universities throughout the country 
or worked with Federal departments. 

Professors Loomis and Schuler stress that the find. 
ings of their study do not imply that “the foreign 
students’ exchange programs of the U. S. Government 
do not improve international relations,” but that “there 
are weaknesses in the programs that need study and 
correction. The United States isn’t putting her best 
foot forward in several important respects.” 

What the Latin-American students did respond to 
favorably in the United States were the tendencies to 
disregard class distinction, to encourage critical think. 
ing about religion, and to consume soft drinks. 

Verbum sapientt. 


CAUSES OF POOR READING 


THERE is no evidence in the claims of recent alarmist 
articles in popular periodicals that poor readers are 
mostly nonverbal (motor-minded) or have a tendency 
to reverse letters (“developmental dyslexia”) concludes 
Paul A. Witty, professor of education and director 
of the psychoeducational clinic, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, after a study of 100 children. Dr. Witty pre- 
sented the results of his investigation in December ‘0 
the education-section meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Chicago. 

What did appear important, stressed Dr. Witty, 
were the lack of interest by the children, their un- 
favorable attitude toward reading, the minor or 
serious emotional maladjustment shown by about half 
the pupils, and the fact that many came from families 
having little interest in reading. To counteract such 
conditions, Dr. Witty urged that elementary and high 
schools inaugurate developmental reading progratis, 
with the aid of which 90 per cent of the poor readers 
can be taught to read. 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Sranparps of admission to teacher-education insti- 
tutions must be raised immediately, if poor teaching, 
low salaries, poor working conditions, and disrespect 
for the profession are to be eliminated, warned Ralph 
McDonald, executive secretary, NEA Commission 0 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, at the 
mid-December regional conference on teacher educt- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

Said Dr. MeDonald: 

So long as run-of-the-mine arts-college graduates ale 
permitted to acquire standard teaching certificates simply 
by showing credit for a few education courses, our hig! 
schools will be crowded with licensed mediocrity. 
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So long as teacher-preparing institutions admit just 
any student who applies for admission, or even the aver- 
age student, we shall have a poor quality of teacher edu- 
cation; the teachers college will be branded as a lower 
type of institution than other professional colleges; 
teacher education will be looked upon as an inferior part 
of higher education, and much of it will be. Weighted 
down by low standards, teaching does not have a chance 
to gain public esteem or adequate financial support. 

Our experience shows that high standards of admission 
mean, over the years, a steadier and a larger supply of 
qualified teachers. It is sometimes assumed that the 
way to meet a teacher shortage is to lower standards of 
admission and thereby make a greater number of people 
eligible. This is just the reverse of the truth. The 
states and school systems which have had the greatest 
turnover and the greatest number of emergency teachers 
have been among those which have the lowest standards. 

This message was repeated at the regional confer- 
ences in Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Boston, Atlanta, 
Oklahoma City, Boise, and Salt Lake City. 

The profession’s response is being awaited. The 
suspicion lingers that the “licensed mediocrity” will 
linger. Educators, especially of the Progressive 
camp, have long undermined standards and respect 


for standards. 


VISUAL AIDS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


A FIVE-YEAR program for the production of visual 
materials to be used for health-education purposes 


Notes ad News 
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by the Louisiana State Board of Health and the New 
Orleans Health Department was established in the 
fall of 1947 at the Newcomb School of Art, Tulane 
University. 

The specifie services to be furnished by the school 
include the following: 


(1) training of undergraduate and graduate students in 
the production of visual-aid materials under a five-year 
curriculum; (2) production of materials which will in- 
clude still photography; film strips; animated presenta- 
tions of statistical, graphic, and pictorial matter; ex- 
hibition layouts; and the development of pamphlets, 
posters, and other related materials; (3) provide con- 
sultation services to a visual-aid consultant and a joint 
advisory committee on public-health education, which will 
be named by the two health agencies; and (4) train 
selected members of the city and state health depart- 
ments in the visual-aid program. 


All phases of health education that may be eluci- 
dated by visual presentation will be covered by this 
program. Such films as “What to Feed Your Baby,” 
“Karly Diagnosis of Cancer,” and “Health After 40,” 
will be prepared during the first year. Film-strips 
will be made both for preliminary testing of audience 
reaction and as teaching aids and summaries. Other 
visual aids contemplated are lantern slides, animated 
cartoons, charts, and posters. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
January 26: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ArTHuR Stanton ADAMS, whose appointment as 
provost, Cornell University, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 6, 1944, has been named president, 
University of New Hampshire, to sueceed Harold W. 
Stoke, whose resignation to accept the presidency 
of Louisiana State University was reported in these 
columns, July 26, 1947. Dr. Adams will assume his 
new duties within a few months, following the com- 
pletion of his present obligations. 


Witu1amM A. Rusu, academic dean, Adrian ( Mich.) 
College, has been promoted to the post of executive 
Vice-president with responsibility for the financial 
work of the college and will assume his new duties, 
February 1. Norman MacNaughton, professor of 
philosophy and psychology, will serve as acting dean 
until a suecessor to Mr. Rush can be appointed, pos- 
sibly in June or September. 


J. Conrap SeEcers, professor of education, Temple 


University (Philadelphia 22), whose appointment as 
associate dean of the Teachers College was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, September 30, 1944, has been 
named dean to succeed George E. Walk, who will 
retire, February 1, after 29 years in the post. 


ELMER CHARLES EASTON, assistant dean of the fae- 
ulty, Graduate School of Engineering, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will assume his new duties, July 1, as dean, 
College of Engineering, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.). Dr. Easton succeeds Parker H. 
Daggett, who was granted a leave of absence at his 
own request in May, 1947, for reasons of health. 
Ubert C. Holland is serving as interim dean. Other 
appointments announced on January 20 are those of 
E. Augustus Swart as research specialist in micro- 
biology in the College of Agriculture, and Robert E. 
Mather, associate professor and associate specialist 
in dairy husbandry at the research farm in Sussex. 


Jacos I. HartsteIn, professor of education, Yeshiva 
University (New York 33), has been appointed dean 
of the university’s new School of Education and Com- 
munity Administration, which will open next Sep- 
tember. 
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STANLEY CHAPPLE, conductor of the Saint Louis 
Philharmonie Orchestra, has been appointed director, 
School of Music, University of Washington (Seattle 
5). Mr. Chapple, who will take up his new duties 
next October, succeeds the late Carl Paige Wood, 
1947. Kathleen Munro, professor of 
musi¢, is serving as acting director. Other changes 
in staff approved by the Board of Regents, January 
10, include: appointments, director, bureau of test- 
ing, Graduate School, Lloyd Humphreys; professors, 
Rolland Elwood Belshaw (physical education, execu- 
tive officer of the department of physical education 
for men) and August Dvorak (education, director of 
admissions research in the bureau of testing); asso- 
ciate professor, Alton W. Moore (orthodontics, ex- 
ecutive officer of the department) ; and assistant pro- 
fessors, Kermit Osmond Hanson (accounting and sta- 
tistics) and Rollin E. Cutts (pediatries); and pro- 
motions, to a professorship, Merritt Elihu Benson 
(journalism, assistant director, School of Journal- 
ism), to an associate professorship, Edison D. Harris 
(music), and to an assistant professorship, Loren 
Daniel Carlson (physiology, assistant dean, School 
of Medicine). 


who died in 


CHARLES MULFORD AND JEAN Karr have been ap- 
pointed to directorships in the University of Denver. 
Mr. Mulford, formerly executive secretary to the non- 
ferrous-metals commission of the War Labor Board, 
has been named director of community institutes and 
acting director of adult education; Mrs. Karr, for- 
merly associate director of the young-adult depart- 
ment, Long Beach (Calif.) YWCA, is director of the 
Student Christian Association. 


Epwarp H. LANG, principal, H. W. Smith Tech- 
nical and Industrial High School, Syracuse, has sue- 
ceeded Van C. Whittemore, resigned, as director, 
New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, 
St. Lawrence University (Canton). 


Ray G. Price, former professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Cincinnati, who recently 
joined the staff of the University of Minnesota, is 
director of a newly inaugurated program of business- 
teacher training for undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, combining basie courses in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and professional courses in edu- 
cation and business education in the College of Edu- 
cation. 


Maurice E. Troyer, professor of education, Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) University, will assume new duties as 
acting director of the psychological services center, 
February 1, to serve until a suecessor to Milton E. 
Hahn, whose appointment as dean of students, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 10, can be appointed. 
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EpwarpD HAuuett Carr, British diplomat and polit. 
ical scientist, has been appointed to a visiting pro. 
fessorship on the political-science faculty at Columbig 


the 
to st 


University for the spring semester. Professor (Cay 1 
will give a two-hour weekly lecture course on “Selectej assis 
Problems of International Affairs.” 
art 

JAcoB MARSCHAK AND WILLIAM J. FELLNER hay Car’ 
been appointed visiting professor of statistics anj beth 
economics and visiting professorial lecturer, respe. Cork 
tively, the University of Buffalo, for the spring prof 
semester. Dr. Marschak, professor of economics, the McC 
University of Chicago, will give courses having specia] leod. 
reference to the statistical treatment of economic and 
theories; Dr. Fellner is associate professor of ¢¢o. F 
nomies, University of California (Berkeley). Mar 
C. West CHURCHMAN, a member of the faculty of to a 
philosophy, University of Pennsylvania, will assune repo 
new duties as associate professor of philosophy, recel 
Wayne University (Detroit), February 2. ml a 
i¢ 

Giupert R. STONESIFER AND PavL D. Newzayp ie 
have been appointed to assistant professorships in Ne 
Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio). Mr. Stones. " im 
fer (economics and business administration) was for- he 
merly associate security analyst of the New York on 
State Banking Department. Mr. Newland (speech vn 
and dramaties) formerly held a graduate assistant- — 
ship as teacher of acting at the Ohio State University. “e 
Forrest THOMAS MULLIKIN, principal, Franklin- Fe 
Simpson High School, Franklin (Ky.), has been ap- iid 
pointed assistant professor of physics and mathe. Teel 
maties, Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.), to ae 
sueceed the late James Maurice Saunders, who died ar 
in November, 1947. Mr. Maullikin will assume his ax 
new duties with the opening of the summer quarter. ail 
Houuis P. ALLEN, professor of education, Clare- — 
mont (Calif.) College, has been granted a semester's = 
leave of absence to serve with the Brookings Institv- ‘ 
tion in Washington (D. C.) on a survey of the exect- Ind 
tive branch of the government to be conducted by 4 vi 
commission under the direction of former Presiden! elec 
Herbert Hoover. enn 
Paut H. Givens, professor of history and political Rec 
science, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been T 
granted a two-year leave of absence from his teaching eme 
duties to write a complete history of the Standard sity 
Oil Company of Indiana. The research and writing core 
project, scheduled to begin on February 1, is financed Jan 
by the Standard Oil Company through a researel nin 
grant to the college. Dr. Giddens and his assistants of | 
have been given “complete academic freedom in deter- Xa 
mining facts and publishing findings.” All compaly = 


records, going back to June, 1889, will be placed at 
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the disposal of the researchers and the staff is “free 
to seek material wherever it may be found.” 


Tue following committee has been appointed to 

assist the New York State Education Department in 
preparing a bulletin for teachers of English: Robert 
Carruthers, Middleburg High School; Charles H. 


; have Carver, Monroe High School, Rochester; Mary Eliza- 
Sand ® beth Conklin, Milne High School, Albany; Richard K. 
PSpee- Corbin, Peekskill High School; Helene W. Hartley, 
pring He professor of education, Syracuse University; Esther 
8, the McCabe, Salamanea High School; William R. Mac- 


leod, High School of Musie and Art, New York City; 


Decial 
7 and H. C. Newton, of the publie schools of Syracuse. 


nomie 


a Francis S. PARKMAN, formerly headmaster, St. 
Mark’s School (Southboro, Mass.), whose resignation 
ty of to accept a commission with the Army Air Corps was 
ies reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 27, 1942, was 
phy, J recently appointed executive secretary, National Coun- 
"cil of Independent Schools, 330 Webster Avenue, 
3 Chicago 14. 
LAND 
sin Myron BEMENT SMITH, secretary, Committee on 
mad » Near Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned 
fon (ee Societies, has been appointed Fellow in Islamic 
York | Archaeology and Near Eastern History, Library of 
eech fee Congress, to advise the library concerning its hold- 
sal a ings of Arabie, Persian, and Turkish materials and 
sity, pe t0 seek to acquire important works in these fields. 
i _ Ar the annual meeting of the Mathematical Asso- 
20 - ciation of America, January 1, the following officers 
Md H were elected: L. R. Ford, of Illinois Institute of 
' Technology, president (re-elected) for a term of one 
ae it year; and Saunders MacLane, professor of mathe- 
a ~ matics, the University of Chicago, first vice-president. 
™ Ee Harry M. Gehman, chairman of the department of 
" ' mathematics, the University of Buffalo, whose election 
s- [Ee Was reported in Scuoon anp Socrery, September 6, 
ers a 1947, began his five-year term as secretary-treasurer. 
itu. Je W. L. Ayres, dean, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
u- f— Ind.), and Clarence R. Adams, professor of mathe- 
ya  uaties, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), were 
ent . elected to the Board of Governors for three-year 
® terms. 
ical : Recent Deaths 
cel Te RevereND Henry J. DeLaak, 8.J., professor 
ing emeritus of mathematical physics, Saint Louis Univer- 
und » sity, succumbed to a heart ailment, January 15, ac- 
ig # cording to a report received by ScHOoL AND Society, 
ced ‘8 January 23. Father DeLaak, who would have been 
rh ‘ ninety years old on J anuary 27, had served as teacher 
us ie of mathematies and allied subjects (1883-87), Saint 
et- ie Xavier College (now Xavier University, Cincinnati) ; 


o and professor of mathematical physies (1891-94 and 
ui 1895-1929), Saint Louis University. 
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HERMANN RvupDOLPH BERNHARD, professor of chem- 
istry, Marietta (Ohio) College, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, January 17, at the age of sixty-two 
years. Dr. Bernhard, who was born in Russia, went 
to Germany in 1906 to complete his studies and, dur- 
ing World War I, was interned in a-town where 
he worked as head of a chemical laboratory in a 
factory. He came to the United States in 1920 and 
served as assistant to Ralph H. McKee, former pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering, Columbia University; 
teacher of chemistry (1923-25), Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College; head of the department of chemistry (1925- 
42), St. John’s College (Annapolis); professor of, 
chemistry (1942-46), Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart (New York City); and professor of 
chemistry (since 1946), Marietta College. 


Francis Beach WHITE, retired head of the depart- 
ment of English, St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), 
died, January 17, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Mr. White had served the school in the department 
and as housemaster for fifty years prior to his retire- 
ment in 1944, 


Ernst Emit HerzFe.p, professor emeritus, School 
of Humanistic Studies, Institute for Advanced Study 
(Princeton, N. J.), died in Basle (Switzerland), Jan- 
uary 21, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Herz- 
feld, who was internationally recognized as an au- 
thority in the field of archaeology, had served as pro- 
fessor of Oriental archaeology (1920-35), University 
of Berlin, and as a specialist in Babylonian history 
(1935-44), Institute for Advanced Study. He was 
the author of “Iranische Denkmaeier” (1932), “Iran 
in the Ancient East” (1941), and “Zoroaster and His 
World” (1946). 


Roy M. Green, since 1940 president, Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort Collins), 
succumbed to a heart attack, January 22, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. 


CLARENCE Ray AURNER, retired acting head of the 
department of education, Cornell College (Mount 
Vernon, Iowa), died of a heart ailment, January 22, 
at the age of eighty-six years. 


Sypney Knox Mircnuetu, Durfee professor emer- 
itus of history, Yale University, succumbed to a heart 
attack, January 23, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Professor Mitchell had served the university for 
thirty-six years prior to his retirement in 1943. 


Isaac DovuGuTon, retired professor of education, 
State Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), succumbed 
to a cerebral hemorrhage, January 24, at the age of 
seventy-six years. Dr. Doughton had served as in- 
structor in the high school (1906-10), principal 
(1910-13), and superintendent of schools (1913-24), 
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Phoenixville (Pa.), and at the college as professor 
of education and head of the department (192444) 
and dean of instruction (1938-39). 


Rosert TAyLor HinTON, dean, Georgetown (Ky.) 
College, died, January 24, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Mr. Hinton had served the college as director 
of athletics (1902-20), professor of biology (since 
1906), dean of sophomores (since 1920), and dean 
of the college (since 1933). 


CHARLES ERNEST HAYDEN, professor of veterinary 
physiology, Cornell University, succumbed to a heart 
attack, January 25, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 
Hayden had served as assistant in biology (1908-09), 
the Ohio State University, and at Cornell University 
as assistant in veterinary physiology (1909-10), in- 
structor (1910-14), assistant professor (1914-29), 
and professor (since 1929). 


Education in the Magazines 

THE Ladies’ Home Journal for January carries the 
first of a series of articles by leading educators to be 
published under the editorship of Christian F. Gauss, 
dean of alumni, Princeton University. The first article, 
“The Aims of Edueation,” is contributed by Dr. 


Shorter Papers. 


VOL. 67, No, 11 


Gauss. If this significant discussion is representatiy: 
of the papers to come, the journal will be doing 
service to the cause of education by carrying its prob. 
lems to the general public. 


Survey Graphic for January carries two interesting 
articles on “Universal Military Training” by Ry 
Reed Silvers, dean of students, Rutgers University, 
and Alonzo F. Myers, professor of education, Ney 
York University. Out of a background of 34 ye, 
on a college campus, 10 years as associate directo: 
of a summer camp, and a year as a deputy judge 
the juvenile court in Union County (N. J.), D; 
Silvers has marshaled many interesting and conyin. 
ing data to bolster his contention that such trainiiy 
is vitally necessary, for more reasons than the nea 
of defense preparation. On the other hand, Dr, 
Myers is equally emphatic in his contentions that wi- 
versal military training can do more harm than good 
and concludes with the statement: “The choice {he. 
tween placing the major responsibility for the edu. 
cation and training of its youth in its great systen 
of public and private schools and colleges or in th 
hands of the armed forces] may well determine tl: 
future peace of the world.” 





PHILISTINISM IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Rosert HoutMes Beck 
College of Education, University of Minnesota 


GERMAN university students used to take pleasure 
in ealling “Philister” anyone not in attendance at a 
university. Philister connoted limited intellectual 
vision, lack of understanding, and absence of concern 
for values. Whoever had not felt a need of philoso- 
phy, because he had not the imagination to see the 
worth of a consistent, coherent, and comprehensive 
theory, would have to submit to the philistine stigma. 
It was thus with the anti-intellectual who, as a phi- 
listine, has had the companionship of those who have 
scoffed at cultivation of sensibility. The philistine 
was as self-righteously antiromantie as he was anti- 
intellectual. He has had the ability neither to corre- 
late nor to make ever-finer distinctions. Being essen- 
tially primitive, the philistine has had more liking for 
devices, techniques, or tricks than for art, science, or 
philosophy. 

The judgment of the German students was snob- 
bish, without real justification, for matriculation at a 
university never has been a guarantee of escaping 
philistinism. Certainly enrollment in a teachers col- 
lege, college of education, or department of education 
has exposed the candidate for a degree in education 


to the label of philister. The label was not affixed 
so many words, to be sure, but the implication of 1 
marks about “snap courses” in education was clear, 
This ascription of philistinism to teacher training hi 
flourished widely, occasionally being sponsored by the 
faculties of the academic departments. This essay 
seeks to sketch the nature of philistinism in generdl 
to focus on philistinism in teacher training, and 10 
propose opportunities for combating the latter. 

Philistinism has had three dimensions: narrowness, 
shallowness, and myopia. These characteristics have 
abided with it, whether the philistine walked the 
streets or the campus. Since the identification of the 
campus prototype of philistine posed difficulties, t 
has been considered advisable to speak, first, of phi 
listinism sub specie aeternitatis, with its anti-intelle- 
tual and antieducational prejudices. 

A comparison of the national expenditure for 
liquor, cosmetics, or tobacco with the cost of educs- 
tion has taken the time of too many educators to be 
reproduced here. Needless to say, education has fared 
less well than its rivals. Notes collected on leisure 
time recreation have revealed some conspicuous valué 
of the American people. Radio has entered an esti 

1 All the statistics in this essay which concern leisutt 
time recreation have been taken from Francis J. Brow), 


Educational Sociology, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1%, 
pp. 403-433. 
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mated 80 per cent of American homes. Programs on 
he order of round-table discussions have found only 
. fourth as many listeners as those of popular enter- 
Hiainment. Seventy-five per cent of our population 
has attended the motion-picture theaters each week. 
Musical comedies, historical plays, in which plot ab- 
Torbed the history, Westerns, love-stories, mysteries, 
and sentimental bueolics have drawn the most enthusi- 
astie audiences. Comic strips have a public of be- 
tween sixty and seventy million persons. About 160 
different comic magazines have been regularly repre- 
Fsented in monthly sales, which have mounted to up- 
ward of twenty million copies. 

Philistinism has accounted for most of these statis- 
tics. When engaged in more serious pursuits, the 
philistine has led the race-haters and the burners of 
books. He has attempted to isolate art and science 
from each other and from the rank and file of people. 
The philistine has held the scientists to be no more 
educated than a highly trained helot. He has cloaked 
the artist with an aura of mystical abandon in creative 
expressions which only a few kindred spirits might 
understand. Outside the realms of art and science 
the unenlightened have played and labored, though 
" humanism has hoped for a general use of scientific 
> thinking and a popular resort to art. 

There have been narrow forms of humanism. Clas- 
e sical humanism was never anything but stultifying. 
The so-called New Humanism of the late Irving Bab- 
 bitt produced no enlightenment, but served to express 
"Professor Babbitt’s contempt for what he called 
» Romanticism. But there has been a true humanism, 
one whose spirit has exemplified the very antithesis 
) to philistinism. This humanism, child to that of the 
early Renaissance, embodied and gave expression to 
‘i the legend of Prometheus, the hero of the progress 
/of ideas. Unbound, Prometheus—man—struggled 
© toward enlightenment and the enrichment of the 
) spirit, combating medieval or modern scholasticism, 
> agricultural and, then, industrial feudalism, divine 
rights and aristocracy of birth, materialism, the ecul- 
ture of cities, mysticism, Babbitry, bigotry, and wars. 
Education has been the hope for humanity’s prog- 
ress. The blame for the failure of education to realize 
) this hope rests on philistinism, although perfectly 
) mechanical errors have played their part in the saba- 
- ‘oge of humanism in education. For one thing stand- 
ards of admission to the study of education, to the 
profession of teaching, have been low. 

The prime offenses have emerged from among the 
educational technicians, who are not to be confused 
with the serious students of methods. No teacher of 
_) educational methods has believed methods to be some- 
: thing more than the utilization of the best teaching 
) «ids, the most suggestive lessons of psychology, the 
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more illuminating devices of evaluation. The guild 
of technicians, with its appropriate mysteries, has 
promised students magic formulae for solving teach- 
ing problems. Actually the formulae were but tricks 
of modest utility. 

Edueational sciences of psychology and measure- 
ment should have provided alternatives to the tech- 
nicians, but, where the latter were shallow and narrow, 
the educational scientists have occasionally found 
themselves unable to see beyond their rulers, a myopia 
which has left its victims unable to take the true 
measure of any child. Literature on individual dif- 
ferences and intelligence testing have suggested ex- 
cellent reasons for adopting differentiated curricula 
based upon distinctions between various levels of 
ability or aptitude. But preoccupation with deter- 
mining these ability differences may have caused 
teachers to underestimate the potentialities of the 
environment or, at least, to judge hastily the inter- 
action of heredity and environment. A little informa- 
tion and less understanding of individual differences 
in IQ led unthinking educators to underwrite a con- 
ception of innate ability and homogeneous ability 
grouping that have serious implications. Should edu- 
cation have turned to the production of an élite of 
high Intelligence Quotients, the alphas of Aldous 
Huxley’s “Brave New World’? For the philistine, 
who would have felt under no obligation to inspect 
the presuppositions of his actions, these were but 
rhetorical questions. 

Philosophers of education ever have valued wisdom 
and would underscore the desirability of shrewdly 
applying the knowledge gleaned from educational 
sciences to educational problems. By shrewdness the 
philosophers meant only insight into the problems. 
They have hoped that practitioners, teachers, could 
avoid contradictions in their theories and in their 
practices, as well as between their theories and prac- 
tices. Contradictions have always resulted when 
teaching was a matter of paying lip service to some 
ideal, whatever it was, while the actual methods em- 
ployed quite contradicted the spirit of that ideal. 
Teachers and administrators, frustrated by recurring 
contradictions have needed a general theory of edu- 
eation, consistent, coherent, and comprehensive. 

The absence of general theory from practice has 
led to unfortunate incidents, one of the more amus- 
ing of which occurred not so very long ago in con- 
nection with the “Project Method,” which had its 
origins in a well-formulated general theory of edu- 
cation. Because it was a cause célébre at the time, 
teachers, anxious to be abreast of the latest develop- 
ments, visited a famous teachers college, where a 
fine collection of recorded projects was housed. Not 
a few of the visiting teachers eagerly copied the proj- 
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ects and took them home for transplanting and sus- 
taining in an “activity program.” These teachers 
saw the project method as just another technique for 
putting over their conventional lessons. It mattered 
not at all that John Dewey and William H. Kil- 
patrick, to mention two of the better-known names 
connected with the evolution of the project method, 
had advanced the activity method as an alternative 
to the idea of subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned. 

This type of ludicrous error has been repeated many 
times and in many contexts. Had teachers known 
something of John Dewey’s educational philosophy, 
the limited applicability of the project method and 
its complete break with rote, memoriter types of teach- 
ing would have restrained them. But, like Stephen 
Leacock’s horse, they galloped off in all directions 
at once after having snatched a fragment of John 
Dewey’s phraseology. 

Philosophy and educational philosophy have en- 
joyed diverse definitions.2 This essay has suggested 
philosophy to be a quest for consistency, coherence, 
and comprehensiveness in general theory.* Educa- 
tional philosophy has sought consistency, coherence, 
and comprehensiveness in a general theory of educa- 
tion. Instructors in graduate schools of education, 
who have sat through “preliminary” oral examinations 
of candidates for the higher degrees, have had to wit- 
ness the floundering of the candidate confronted with 
the necessity of generalizing. Recently a teacher of 
industrial arts, a candidate for the Master’s degree, 
was asked to comment on the possibility of his agree- 
ment with the educational objectives of a teacher sub- 
seribing to a “liberal education,” as conventionally 
interpreted. The answer, sweetly reasonable, was a 
cliché about teaching students to live and to earn a 
living; “one had to do both.” The candidate went 
on to explain that there really was no contradiction 
in aim between him and the liberal-arts exponent. 
The current literature generally approved of general 
education, and the industrial-arts teacher wholeheart- 
edly endorsed general education. In almost the same 
breath he launched an attack on study that was not 
“practical,” that did not offer skills immediately em- 
ployable in the job market. Of course, this teacher 
had had no philosophy, and no training in the 
analysis of presuppositions of educational objectives, 
methods, or theories. His responses clearly lacked 
consistency, coherence, and comprehensiveness; they 
were narrow, shallow, and myopic. Although the con- 
troversy that had evolved from adjudicating between 
the philosophies of vocational and liberal education 


2 John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Educa- 
tion, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 
Chap. I. 

3 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York, 
The Maemillan Company, 1916, pp. 378-384. 
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has had wide publicity, the industrial-arts teacher Wag 
incapable of evaluating the positions, because he, and P 
his colleagues on the opposing side of the argumey, fi 
had not seen the problems involved. Those problens ‘i 
had arisen out of conflicts between values: educatio, re 
of the hand as against education of the mind; educy. ew 
tion of the classes as against education of the masses; hi 
education of an educational, intellectual élite x p 
against education for all. “ 

Leaders in the field of professional training ¢f of 
teachers have recognized the need of the prospective pl 
teacher for a “personally accepted ‘working philoy. W 
phy’ for the profession he has selected, an under. oe 
standing of the place of education in the social ay) ni 
political structure and of his place and responsibil. ha 
ties in education, which will serve as the basis fo ha 
his professional ideals.”* Professor Evenden was cor. be 
rect in his analysis of the purpose of education re 
philosophy. Being an integrating study, one pn. de 
ductive of a general theory of education, it seemed ph 
to Professor Evenden that a course in educational fr 
philosophy properly belonged to the “term or semester | 
just before graduation.” Actually, the most intelli. of 
gent organization has paired educational philosophy st 
with practice teaching, an integrating experience in eul 
itself. The problems encountered by the students ed 
in their practice teaching have enlivened the discus ab 
sion of the philosophy classes. The theory has had ha 
opportunity to become revitalized, like Antaeus, by ess 
returning to earthy concerns. ha’ 

Professor Evenden and others have entrusted this of 
course in educational philosophy with so much that har 
educators have had occasion to remark that it should s0¢ 
enjoy a little more conspicuous place in the teacher: ski 
training program. On the other hand, the argument 
has been advanced that educational philosophy should abc 
have a place in a course dealing with the history of los 
education, a study with which educational philosophy the 
has enjoyed close intellectual relationship. Bit, firs 
while philosophy has generalized upon clues from 4 tag 
host of sources, its nature has not allowed it to & In 
more than suckled by these hosts. The history af ess 
education, for example, has the inevitable character- Th 
istic of history, the past tense of its discourse. Phi: phi 
losophy has had to be more timely. Some decisiot: ‘ 
have not waited for an answer until historical 0 
seientifie analysis was made. Philosophy “prefes 
time to mature its judgment . . . but it does stan 
ready to say what ought to be done in the light 0! 
all the cireumstances at hand. This is a timely fune TH 
me 2. 

4 National Survey of Education of Teachers, Bulletia 
1933, No. 10, Vol. VI, ‘‘Summary and Interpretation,” 
by E. S. Evenden, U. 8. Department of the Interior, (fit? 
of Education, March, 1935, p. 124. 1 

5 John 8. Brubacher, op. cit., p. 12. The 
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These thoughts in connection with the history of 
edueation have suggested content appropriate to a 
frst course in educational philosophy. In the interest 
of brevity cultural anthropology has been elected to 
represent such other sciences as psychology, biology, 
economics, political theory, or sociology, all of which 
have proferred most important clues to educational 
philosophy. Cultural anthropology may be used to 
exemplify how educational philosophy has made use 
of clues from its source sciences in examining the 
presuppositions of educational practice and theory. 
With the objective of helping students to obtain a 
ceneral theory of education, cultural anthropology has 
vl well in introducing the fact that education 
has taken place in a cultural matrix. This idea has 
had priority over all others in educational philosophy 
because it, together with the concept that education 
reflects a social order, has kept the attention of stu- 
dents realistic. Nothing has been so fanciful as the 
philosopher’s pretense that ideas have lived apart 
from a cultural and social milieu. 

The cultural anthropologists have studied the role 
of education in primitive societies, have surveyed it 
stripped of all but its most essential purpose, that of 


cultural perpetuation. The students in the course in 


educational philosophy will have heard a good deal 
about the controversy over “essentials” and may have 
had difficulty in deciding what was and what was not 
essential in education. 


Obviously, some educators 
have deduced from cultural anthropology that courses 


£ of study, especially in secondary school where students 
- have approached the age of initiation into adult 
> society, would be best envisioned as teaching “tool 
skills” of civilization. 


Since the days of Socrates lively discussions have 
abounded between the so-called essentialists and phi- 


» losophers holding to contrasting views.® The sophists, 
the first professional European educators, were the 
| first to be beset with defending the relativism of Pro- 
| tagoras’s maxim: man is the measure of all things. 
>) In Athens the maxim was a challenge to the Greek 


essentialists and was challenged, in turn, by them. 


4] The challenge and counterchallenge gave birth to the 
> philosophies of Western civilization. If man was the 


° SCHOOL AND Society, 65: 449-452, June 21, 1947. 
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measure of all things, then there was no Truth, Good- 
ness, or Beauty but men’s opinions made them so, and 
opinion was not knowledge. The quest for greater 
certainty gave rise to the perennial problems of meta- 
physics, epistemology, logic, ethics, and aesthetics. 
With a practical orientation to the discussion, classes 
in educational philosophy have successfully grappled 
with the application of these branches of philosophy 
to the recurrent problems of education. 

The values cherished in Western civilization’s his- 
tory were not created fortuitously. Enjoying no 
life in and of themselves, they have survived, been 
embellished, through Promethean labors of each suc- 
ceeding generation. Civilization tottered when the 
new generation did not struggle to enhance those 
values. A case in point was the repudiation by the 
German people in 1932-1933 of the ideals of their 
Republic. Conscious of the need of idealism, of an 
“ethical culture,” teachers of educational philosophy 
never have sought to escape crusading. Educational 
problems brought into class by the instructor or by 
the students have involved the discussion of objectives 
and values, beliefs and opinions. The students and 
the instructor have found their pet prejudices on the 
firing line and, inevitably, classes have encountered 
issues involved in highly controversial issues. 

The course in the philosophy of education was de- 
signed to permit the free examination of the presup- 
positions subtending attitudes and action. It has 
been a good course when the students have squarely 
grasped the presuppositions and have learned to be 
critical of them. After all, when presuppositions 
have become illuminated by understanding, students 
possessing the enlightenment also possessed hope for 
clearer vision into education as a system. In this 
system professional ethics, organization and manage- 
ment, supervision, administration, evaluation, instrue- 
tional methods, and guidance became interdependent 
portions of an organic totality. These all-important 
interrelationships have stood revealed when the total- 
ity has fused under critical inspection. Then it was 
that education was: seen clearly and seen whole. The 
antithesis of this philosophie understanding has been 
manifested in the 
myopia of philistinism. 


narrowness, shallowness, and 





"| THREE ORIENTATIONS TO LIFE—A REPLY 


FRANK C. WEGENER 


University of Southern California 


THE article, “Three Orientations to Life,” by L. G. 
Thomas, which appeared in ScHoou AND Soctery, 


October 4, 1947, deserves a reply because of its arbi- 
Further- 
more, the implications for educational philosophy are 


trary treatment of three orientations to life. 


of considerable importance. 
The essay poses the following problem: “If we 
assume the truth of the prediction that the earth’s 
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atmospheric Oxygen will be used up in the next bil- 
lion years, how are we human beings going to adjust 
to such a prospect?” The solutions to the problem 
are assumed from three orientations to life, namely 
materialism, idealism, and experimentalism. The 
author suggests that materialism and idealism have 
nothing to contribute to the solution of the problem, 
and that it remains for the experimentalist to save 
humanity. 

No criticism is directed against the practical solu- 
tion offered by the author. The suggested solution is 
certainly plausible and sensible. The attitude that 
mankind could do something about the likely shortage 
of atmospheric oxygen in the next billion years is 
admirable. Common sense would go further and sug- 
gest that, whenever mankind is confronted by prob- 
lems of this magnitude or lesser ones, it should apply 
itself diligently to the problems at hand. It is un- 
likely that few true philosophers, representative of 
materialism, idealism, or experimentalism, would 
deny this common-sense dictum. 

The inadequate presentations of the three orienta- 
tions to life selected are, however, definitely open to 
criticism. The dubious practice of presenting “straw 
men” rather than real protagonists has been followed. 
Each philosophy is distorted in such a manner as to 
make experimentalism appear in the best light. Ma- 
terialists and idealists are presented as false adver- 
saries rather than philosophers who might meet the 
arguments of experimentalism on equally intellectual 
ground. The “straw man” argument appears all too 
frequently in educational literature and should be 
discouraged, because it contributes little toward real 
progress in dealing with the problems of philosophy. 

The materialistic orientation to life is presented as 
follows: “One reaction is that of the hedonist, the 
grasshopper, the self-centered, the materialist.” Now 
this is obviously a distorted picture of the materialistic 
orientation from the philosopher’s point of view. 
Without believing in materialism one might well 
assume that there are many self-respecting philoso- 
phers and laymen who sincerely believe in the meta- 
physics of materialism. Materialism actually pro- 
poses “that only sensible entities, processes, or con- 
tent are existent or real and that the universe is not 
governed by intelligence, purpose, or final causes.’’? 
Moreover, there is a very high correlation between the 
views of materialism and those of naturalistic human- 
ism. Might not the materialistic philosopher argue 
rather cogently against the experimentalist or natural- 
ist who dismisses his philosophy with such derogatory 
adjectives? 

1 Dictionary of Philosophy, edited by Dagobert D. 


Runes, New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1942, p. 
189. 
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After dismissing the materialistic orientation wit, 
one short paragraph the author presents the idealistic 
orientation of life as follows; “The opposite reaction 
is that of the oversensitive, the egoist, the fearful, the 
escapist to the supernatural, the compensatory ideal. 
ist.” Perhaps there are some idealists who deserye 
this uncharitable description. However, as a repre 
sentation of the idealistic orientation to life jt j 
unfair. The names of distinguished idealists through 
the ages would not suggest that they are cringing 
cowards afraid to face the problems of life. 

Idealism is fundamentally a philosophic school of 
thought. It is not to be confused with the particular 
religious beliefs of any sect. Idealists may or may 
not agree with various versions of Christian dogma, 
The idealist, for example, does not believe necessarily 
qua idealist that “the end of the world is foreordained 
by God.” Idealists are not completely agreed upon 
solutions dealing with the nature of God, individual 
survival after death, and similar problems of theol- 
ogy. Some idealists believe in a personal God and 
others in an impersonal God. Some believe in the 
immortality of the individual soul, and others do not. 
Some idealists may be Christians in their religious 
beliefs, and others may not. 

Is there anything inherent in the philosophy of 
idealism which prevents those who profess it from 
facing the problems and facts of life? Certainly not. 
Strictly speaking “idealism embraces any system or 
doctrine whose fundamental interpretative principle 
is ideal.”? Idealism usually implies a belief in mind 
as the ultimately enduring substance of the world. 
How does it necessarily follow that, because a man 
believes in “intelligence,” which cannot be explained 
in physical terms, he cannot face practical probleus 
about us? A careful consideration of the idealistic 
position will yield no such conclusion as the experi- 
mentalist would have us believe. Actually an idealist 
believes that humanity has the spiritual and intellec- 
tual powers of mind to rise above the mechanistic 
fatalism and that mankind can play a real part in 
guiding his destinies. 

The triad is completed by a glowing description 
of the “pragmatic experimentalist” orientation to life. 
“A third response comes from the naturalistic humat- 
ists, the pragmatic experimentalists, the creators of 
new goals from present possibilities, the questioning, 
wondering, critical anthropocentrists who have si- 
preme faith in the test of human experience.” As 
if this flattering description were not enough, the 
experimental position is defined as follows: “Nature 
to them is neither merely mechanistic nor the materiil 
counterpart of a supernatural realm. Nature is ¢0l- 


2 Ibid., p. 136. 
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D With tinuous, embracing the inorganic and the organic, the 
ralistie physical and psychical, the mechanical and the men- 
action tal, the erass and the fine, the vices and the virtues, 
ul, the the brutal and the spiritual.” Here we find the great 
ideal. contraries which philosophers have analyzed for cen- 
eserye turies subsumed under the heading of “pragmatic ex- 
repre. perimentalism.” With one or two grand generaliza- 
it js tions the author has apparently reconciled the physi- 
rough cal and the psychical, the natural and the supernatu- 
inging ral, the brutal and the spiritual. He does not suggest 
how this feat has been accomplished; he merely states 
it as a fact. 
If such a reconciliation of these great philosophical 
eontraries has been truly accomplished by the prag- 
matie experimentalist, the world should know about 
it. It would solve many of our educational problems. 
That the pragmatic experimentalists have accom- 
plished this feat is very doubtful. In the first place, 
pragmatism has been an orientation which has for the 
most part turned its back upon philosophy. Espe- 
cially is this true of the experimental attitude toward 
metaphysics. Pragmatism has been a denial of meta- 
physics. How then has pragmatic experimentalism 
been able to solve the metaphysical problems as 
claimed in this article? 
In conelusion, it should be remembered that the 
problems of educational philosophy will not be solved 
until it is reeognized that our philosophical opponents 
are not men of straw, but rather that they are equally 
sincere and intelligent persons who are desirous of 
solving the pressing problems of mankind here and 
now. 
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MR. VINOCOUR’S ONE-MAN POLL 


STEPHEN Hayes BusH 
The State University of Iowa 


ProFEssoR ViNocouR has delivered himself in a 
robust and slashing manner in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
October 18, 1947. But one must ask himself how 
reliable and unprejudiced in his testimony and next 
sites what he and the veterans want anyway. 

life At best, Mr. Vinocour has conducted a one-man 
Gallup poll. He describes the results with vehemence 
and a finality which make one wonder. According to 
him veterans are a sort of Supreme Court judging 
universities. He may be quite right, but I am eertain 
that in the confusion and lack of perspective from 
which I suffered in 1919 after twenty months abroad, 
I was not a very wise or impartial judge. 
The veterans seem to want no nonsense. 
is dead. 
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The past 
They ask the universities to remake them- 
selves and offer courses in present events, techniques, 
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and vocational training. 
time. 

The universities are staffed with stupid, dead- 
minded, old men. They should be thrown out. Uni- 
versities teach a dull mess of silly old facts and 
theories. 

Professor Vinocour has listened to all the com- 
plaints and heard nothing else. It makes lively read- 
ing but has little to do with the real problems of the 
university of today. Universities offering low salaries 
try to attract our best minds. It would be hopeless 
if teaching offered low salaries and no security. It is 
the bane of our schools that young men, after they 
have got their union ecard, the Ph.D., as they become 
older men, often grow stale. There is no possible 
criterion by which deadwood can be weeded out. 
Many stupid teachers are valuable research men. A|- 
most everybody writes enough articles and books, 
good ‘and bad, to be respectable. In 47 years and 
wide experience, I find surprisingly few loafers in 
universities. The stupidest men often work the hard- 
est. The old stories of the teacher who repeats the 
same dope all his life applies to a very small pro- 
portion of university men. One finds both life and 
death in universities, but no one yet has discovered 
how to trim out the deadwood without killing the tree. 

Few serious men will agree to the simple program 
apparently preposed by the veterans. It is incredibly 
short-sighted and narrow. Most of us fear that our 
commercial-mindedness is in danger of so overwhelm- 
ing the curriculum that there will be little chance for 
thought, for individual personal mental development, 
and for acquiring the perspective of life so badly 
needed today. 

Professor Vinocour’s calm assumption that he can 
prove how bad the old men are by a hasty glance at 
records of degrees and years of service is quite 
erroneous. For 41 years, I struggled to fill a large 
department with live minds and good teachers. The 
young ones were often green and egotistical, and in 
their inexperience frequently messed up all the work. 
The older men were of all kinds, but, beyond a per- 
adventure of doubt, years of experience were invalu- 
able in most cases. A good old man is better than 
a good young man. . There are plenty of failures in 
both brackets. I am quite sure that there are not 
enough natural teachers to fill the positions open. 

The very great in this world can ill be spared as 
they grow old. To me this endless debate about the 
young and old is a little silly. Voltaire would not 
be known very widely if he had died at fifty. We 
have use for Secretary Marshall and a few other old 
men who are intensively alive. 

University problems are more profound, more deli- 
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cate, more intricate than Professor Vinocour seems 
to think. University students since the 12th century 
always complained very loudly. My own opinion is 
that universities have made a mistake in refusing 
to listen to or give the students a chance, but I still 
do not believe that even our present older students 
see the problem clearly or see it whole. 


PROFESSORS AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


JULIAN PARK 
The University of Buffalo 


THe New York University Law School recently 
issued its war-service brochure wherein Dean Vander- 
bilt charged the faculties of our colleges and univer- 
sities with being unprepared for the recent war. “In- 
deed,” he says, “there is little evidence to prove that, 
barring rare exceptions, they even yet appreciate 
their obligations in the present hour of crisis. Life 
on the campus and in the classroom for the most part 
still pursues its complacent antebellum pace, unmind- 
ful of any present responsibility for the solution of 
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the most momentous problems that have ever ¢op. 
fronted this nation.” 

If that is the case, it may be in large part becaug 
professors just now are all over-worked, and not be. 
cause some of them, at least, do not care. But there 
is something else. If they do “appreciate their obliga. 
tions” and speak out, they do so in some eases at , 
risk to their jobs. In all too many colleges a faculty 
expression of opinion on social or even international 
issues would bring down the charge of being felloy. 
travelers. Members of this faculty have tried it, and 
they know. 

Of course there is another side to this ivory-tower 
business. Many of us think that if we stick to ou 
job, quietly, sincerely, we shall find that commui. 
cating to our students the traditional wisdom of the 
race must include a good deal of public service. 4 
college which does this both educates its students and 
prepares them for public life. There was an ancient 
sage who said, “The same education and the same 
habits will be found to make a good man and a good 
statesman.” So there we are; or rather, perhaps, 
aren’t. 





THE CINCINNATI MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


RayMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


WirtH “Colleges for Freedom” as its general theme 
the Association of American Colleges heard, debated, 
and acted on national problems in respect to contro- 
versial aspects of educational freedom at the 34th an- 
nual meeting, held January 12 to 14, inclusive, in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. From New Eng- 
land to Florida, to Texas and the Pacifie Coast, there 
came more than 700 presidents, deans, and professors, 
representing approximately one half of the associ- 
ation’s membership of 630 liberal-arts colleges. Eight- 
een scheduled speakers gave addresses or papers at 
six sessions, including a dinner and a luncheon. Pre- 
ceding and after the main program, four allied groups 
had meetings: American Conference of Academic 
Deans; Executive Committee, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, National Catholic Edueational Association; 
University Senate, Methodist Board of Education; 
and National Protestant Council on Higher Edueation. 

In charge of the AAC sessions were Mildred McAfee 
Horton, president, Wellesley College, and Guy E. 
Snavely, who gave his report as executive director of 





































the AAC. To both of these officers the Resolutions 
Committee paid tribute for excellent service. 

First of the controversial topics considered was 
“Universal Military Training” at the morning session 
of January 13, when Harold W. Dodds, president, 
Princeton University, presented favorable arguments 
and Alexander Guerry, president, University of the 
South (Sewanee, Tenn.), spoke in opposition. 

Dr. Dodds, who was a member of President Tru- 
man’s Advisory Commission, maintained that “rigor- 
ous military training—not pseudo or prettyfied mili- 
tary training” is a vital part of the integrated 
preparedness program recommended by the President's 
Commission after six months of careful study. “The 
program that we recommended extended to all male 
youth, physically and mentally capable of any form 
of service to their country in time of war. It should 
be under civilian supervision. The trainees would be 
citizen soldiers . . . not subject to any military service 
at home and abroad.” This program is needed, Dr. 
Dodds believes, “for our own safety as a democracy 
and for the sake of what we know as western civiliza- 
tion’’; it is “needed to make the United Nations work.” 

President Guerry declared that universal military 
training would be ineffective and inadequate for na- 
tional defense; that such a system in peacetime would, 
over a number of years, change the character of the 
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nation; that such a drastic change in our procedure 
would be folly when other means of national defense 
would be sufficient ; and that the arguments for uni- 
versal military training with regard to discipline and 
ship are wrong and misleading. Following the 
debate, in which many participated, the vote of the 
association was 219 opposed and 69 in favor of uni- 
versal military training. 

The second major controversial discussion of the 
meeting followed the presentation by William P. 
Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse University, of the report 
of the association’s Committee on Minority Groups. 
The committee recommended, and the association al- 
most unanimously approved, appointment of a na- 
tional commission under AAC auspices “to which 
instances of discriminatory policies can be referred,” 
with authority “to investigate and establish the facts 
as accurately as possible,” and to report annually to 
the association. 

The association subsequently approved, by a vote of 
220 to 91, the committee’s further view that “the prob- 
lem of discrimination should be solved by education 
and voluntary action and not by coercive legislation.” 
This vote followed a lengthy and at times acrimonious 
debate on the floor. Dr. Tolley read parts of a letter 
from Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, which sharply attacked the volun- 
tary aspect of the committee’s report and urged the 
association to reject “those sections of your committee’s 
report opposing fair educational-practices legislation.” 
Expressing “complete solidarity with Rabbi Wise,” 
Mordecai Johnson, president, Howard University, 
told the assemblage that the committee’s “document is 
an act of benevolent condescension”; that “law in the 
United States is not an instrument of coercion; it is 
an instrument for the expression of the popular will.” 
Among those supporting the committee’s position in 
respect to “voluntary action” rather than “coercive 
legislation,” were Thomas E. Jones, president, Earl- 
ham College (Richmond, Ind.), who was “unalterably 
opposed to legislation”; Daniel L. Marsh, president, 
Boston University, who believed that “tolerance can- 
not be accomplished by legislation” and that “there 
is no greater tyranny than that of a minority group 
in the saddle”; and the Reverend Edward B. Rooney, 
American Edueation Seeretary, Society of Jesus, who 
cited Mexico as a specific instance of how a minority 
group in national control can dominate education. 

Upon motion of Everett Case, president, Colgate 
University, the association voted, 261 to 40, to recom- 
mend and work for the repeal of existing state legisla- 
tion that restricts the rights of any institution of 
higher learning in the admission of qualified persons 
with regard to race, color, or creed. 

A reference to this issue was made by Dr. Snavely 
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in his report as executive director: “The feeling of 
certain minority groups that they are maltreated when 
applying for admission to professional schools, par- 
ticularly the medical school, can be justly shared by 
all kinds of persons. There are just not enough ac- 
credited medical, dental, pharmaceutical, law, and 
engineering schools in operation to meet the present 
greatly increased demand.” 

The association voted its opposition to “any cur- 
tailment of any of the Federal tax-exemption privi- 
leges which are now embodied in our Federal tax 
structure.” 

“The American College and UNESCO” was the 
topic of papers read at the morning meeting of 
January 13 by Laurence Duggan, president, Insti- 
tute of International Education; Francis 8. Hutch- 
ins, president, Berea (Ky.) College; and Ben M. 
Cherrington, director, Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver. At the afternoon session, re- 
ports for the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation were presented by A. R. Keppel, president, 
Catawba College (Salisbury, N. C.), and Gould 
Wickey, secretary. The address of Harold A. 
Bosley, dean, Duke University Divinity School, then 
scheduled, was given at the luncheon of January 14, 
when the chief speaker was Charles P. Taft, presi- 
dent, Federal Council of Churches in America. 

A Symposium on Public Relations was conducted 
by Raymond Walters, president, University of Cin- 
cinnati, as chairman; Benjamin Fine, educational 
editor, The New York Times; Dwight B. Herrick, 
National Broadeasting Company; and Arthur L. 
Brandon, University of Michigan. 

At the dinner on January 13, there were selections 
by Joseph Knitzer, violinist on the Association Arts 
Program, and addresses by Mrs. Horton, AAC presi- 
dent, and Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Speakers at the evening session of January 12 were 
Bishop John K. Mussio and the Reverend Ralph W. 
Sockman. A reception and tea were held at the 
University of Cincinnati on the afternoon of January 
14. 

AAC officers for 1948-49 were elected as follows: 
Kenneth I. Brown, president, Denison University 
(Granville, Ohio), president; the Very Reverend 
Vineent J. Fiynn, president, College of St. Thomas 
(St. Paul, Minn.), vice-president; LeRoy E. Kim- 
ball, vice-chancellor, New York University, treasurer ; 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the association. 
Board of Directors, composed of the above and 
Carter Davidson, president, Union College (Scheneec- 
tady, N. Y.); Dr. Guerry; Winslow S. Anderson, 
president, Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.) ; 
and Dr. Marsh. 
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A NEW SELF-SCORING TEST DEVICE FOR 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


GeorGE W. ANGELL 
Michigan State College 


Maovrice E. Troyer 
Syracuse University 


In 1926 S. L. Pressey! reported a mechanical in- 
structor which automatically and immediately gave 
each student knowledge of the correctness of his re- 
sponse to objective questions. By 1932 Pressey? re- 
ported the development of two more test-scoring 
machines. One was a small cash-register-like machine 
on which a student gained immediate knowledge of 
results upon his response to each item in a test. The 
other was a test-scoring machine that enabled the in- 
structor to score and item-analyze short tests as 
rapidly as students completed them during the test 
period. J. K. Little’s research* utilizing these ma- 
chines indicated that students who gained immediate 
knowledge of test results via these methods scored 
higher on objective and essay final examinations than 
did students whose papers were scored by the in- 
structors and handed back the following day. 

In 1930 J. C. Peterson* described two procedures 
by which students might gain immediate knowledge of 
results while taking examinations. By the one method, 
students using a pin punched through an envelope and 
several layers of cardboard with selector holes in such 
a way as to record and discover their right and wrong 
responses. By the second method students gained im- 
mediate knowledge of results by moistening the inkspot 
of their choice. Correct answers turned blue, incorrect 
responses turned red. 

During World War II the United States Armed 
Forces utilized several devices that gave students im- 
mediate or early knowledge of test results. One such 
device was the “Automatic Rater,” a machine that 
weighed 175 pounds, was electrically operated, and 
had over-all dimensions of 18” x 26” x 48”. An indi- 
vidual device of this magnitude is an expensive propo- 
sition and indicates the importance placed on im- 
mediaecy of knowledge of test results by the Armed 
Forces. 

The value of such testing procedures for the learner 
appears obvious in the light of past research. Im- 
1 SCHOOL AND Society, 23: 373-376, March 20; 1926. 

2ScHOOL AND Society, 36: 668-672, November 19, 
932. 

3 Journal of Experimental Education, 3: 45-49, Sept., 
1934. 


4 Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, 33: 
41-47, 1930. 





mediate knowledge of test results is consistent with 
the leading theories of learning as proposed by E. [, 
Thorndike,’ E. R. Guthrie, C. L. Hull,’ and E. ¢. 
Tolman. Yet, traditional practices of test adminis. 
tration will not be abandoned until simple, inexpensive, 
rapidly prepared, fool-proof devices are made ayail- 
able for general use. In an effort to develop such an 
apparatus, the authors have been experimenting with 
various types of punchboards since September, 1945, 

One of the most promising types of punchboards 
has been experimentally produced and used for re. 
search studies during the past two years. This par- 
ticular instrument has three parts: (a) the front 
cover with five. perforations for each item of the test; 
(b) a thick cardboard middle section perforated in 
the same manner; and (c) the back cover which has no 
perforation. In order to prepare the punchboard for 
use, an answer sheet (84” x11”) is inserted between 
the front cover and middle section. A “key” is then 
inserted between the back cover and middle section 
so that red spots for the correct answers to the item 
will show through the proper perforations of the 
front cover and middle sections. For some test situ- 
ations, indicia such as letters or numbers are more 
appropriate than red spots. In either case the student 
punching a hole in the answer sheet with his pencil 
may look into the socket to see if the keyed indicium 
appears. In this manner a student may select his 
answer for item 1 and punch the corresponding spot 
on the punchboard. If the key shows that his answer 
is correct, he may go to item 2 or any other item he 
desires. If the selection for item 1 is wrong, he may 
look over the remaining responses and continue to 
punch until the correct answer is located. 

A cardboard punchboard is relatively inexpensive. 
It may be used repeatedly with different keys. Keys 
may be mimeographed or offset by the hundred. A 
person can handily carry 50 to 75 loose punchboards 
or 200-250 of them when packed in an average-sized 
carton. There is nothing mechanical to go out of ad- 
justment during the examination. Item analyses can 
be made from the answer sheets. Students may answer 
the items in any order, as well as look back at items 
to see where mistakes were made. For short quizzes 
a student, upon completion of the test, may drill him- 


5 ‘*Fundamentals of Learning.’’ New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932, p. 443. 

6‘*The Psychology of Learning.’’ New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935, pp. 96-104. 

7 ‘Principles of Behavior.’’ New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1942, pp. 80-85. 

8‘“Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men.’’ New 
York: Century Company, 1932, pp. 134-140. 
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self the remainder of the period by handing his answer 
sheet to the instruetor and sliding in a fresh one. 

This punchboard has been used experimentally in 
chemistry and citizenship classes® at Syracuse Uni- 
versity during the 1946-47 academic year. Data from 
both studies showed that learning is significantly en- 
hanced by immediate knowledge of results through the 
punchboard-testing technique. 

A device which allows students to evaluate im- 
mediately their responses to test items opens up a 
number of possibilities for teaching improvement. As 
far back as 1929 F. D. Curtis and G. G. Woods?® re- 
ported the superiority of students grading their own 
papers. Pressey is currently experimenting with 
special self-instruetional quizzes to accompany various 
units of study in psychology. Peterson’ has shown 
the value of self-scoring tests to accompany reading 
assignments. The utilization of self-scoring instru- 
ments is entirely consistent with the philosophy under- 
lying the ever-increasing “child-centered” school pro- 
grams. . 

In general, techniques whereby a student gains im- 
mediate knowledge of test results aid directly in the 
realization of a major goal of education: to help the 
student to increased ability in self-evaluation, to iden- 
tify his own strengths and weaknesses in such a way 
that he may direct subsequent learning efforts more 
intelligently. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
MID-SEASON HIGH LIGHTS 


WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


In successfully presenting Shakespeare’s, “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” Katharine Cornell, in collaboration 
with her eminent director-husband, Guthrie MeClintie, 
has worked a miracle, and it is the luminous, vibrant 
quality of her acting that is responsible. Cornell’s 
Cleopatra is on a par with her Elizabeth Browning, 
Candida, and St. Joan, even surpassing these memora- 
ble characterizations since she carries the play, cumber- 
some and loosely knit as it is, upon her fragile shoul- 
ders and integrates it with her passionate intensity and 
glowing nobility. Even before the play opened in 
New York, Cornell’s road try-out tour totaled more 
performances than had ever been achieved by any of 
the other recent productions given it, featuring such 
stars as Jane Cowl and Tallulah Bankhead. 

The role of Cleopatra, being actually one of the 
lesser roles in the play for the entire emphasis is on 
the men’s characterizations, is certainly one of the 


® These studies will soon be reported in detail. 

10 School Review, 37: 615-623, October, 1929, 
_ Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, 
v4: 291-296, 1931. 
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most difficult of any of the Bard’s heroines. The part 
lacks clarity of delineation and is confused and full 
of contradictions within itself, and also in her rela- 
tionship with Antony. Further contradictions result 
from the endless battle scenes which, especially in the 
second half, are repetitious. For the magnitude, his- 
torically, this Empire-building era encompasses, 
Shakespeare allowed himself insufficient dramatic 
latitude. Had he limited himself to but one campaign 
and integrated it dramatically, he would have had a 
play of compelling unity. As it is, seene after scene 
is at the peak of a world-shaking battle in which the 
leading protagonists argue and are forever being in- 
terrupted by messengers with the latest dire news. 
This repetition has a nullifying effect on us. It is all 
the more to Cornell’s credit that the passionate under- 
scoring of her role enables her to surmount this handi- 
cap and come to grips with the concluding scenes— 
which she realizes dramatically in their full splendor, 
attacking them with an emotional attenuation that is 
terriffic in its impact. 

With the humility characteristic of the true artist, 
Cornell has surrounded herself with a company of 
outstanding actors. Godfrey Tearle, well known for 
his Shakespearean interpretations in England, plays 
Antony, and it is gratifying to hear such moving, 
splendid reading of Shakespeare’s verse. To us Mr. 
Tearle is compelling in the scenes with the men, the 
senior in years of any of the other officers, in which 
he plays with authority and fire. In the opening scenes 
with Cleopatra, however, as the lover, we were not 
persuaded of his virility, nor of the fatal passion that 
ultimately caused him to sacrifice one third of an em- 
pire. In the second act, after a night with Cleopatra, 
he droops about yawning, to our considerable surprise 
as we had thought the Serpent of the Nile was stimu- 
lating. Not that passionate vitality is lacking in the 
east, far from it. Kent Smith, as Enobarbus, lusty 
and loyal, plays with a consuming fervor. Had An- 
tony, when seen with Cleopatra, lived up to the im- 
passioned reading Enobarbus gives to the famous verse 
describing the tovers’ meeting on Cleopatra’s barge, 
one would have indeed been moved by the love which 
destroys him. Joseph Holland, as Pompey, too, plays 
with the vigor of a man who immediately, by his 
commanding presence, gives authority to leadership 
as well as conviction to inevitable amorous indulgences. 
As Octavius Caesar, Ralph Clanton is excellent and 
plays superbly the arrogant, ruthless, ambitious ruler 
with fire and conviction. The remainder of the men 
in the huge east are all consistently good, colorful and 
pertinent in their characterizations, and pithy in their 
reading of verse. 

There is considerable discussion, currently, as to the 
quality of wantonness in Cleopatra as portrayed in 
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Cornell’s performance. We did not for a moment 
find her lacking in this respect, largely because the 
very intensity with which she projects her love, cruelty, 
ambition, jealousy, and, above all, in her rare wit and 
charm, she is ruthlessly dominant, and always femi- 
ninely regal. To us her wantonness is compounded of 
all these characteristics and, being a queen, and that 
queen, Cleopatra, she is the voluptuary in the most 
refined, subtle, and tragically destructive sense. It is 
the particular capacity for, and intensity in, love that 
is pre-eminent in Cleopatra, not a wanton inclination 
toward it as an end in itself. Then, too, Cornell makes 
the sensuality of the tempestuous woman indicate the 
quality under discussion perfectly. And she does it 
despite several handicaps, the first being a matter of 
costuming; the second, of scenic investiture. 

Miss Cornell’s costuming, by Valentina, in the open- 
ing and the closing scenes with Antony and alone in 
the tomb, is nothing short of perfect, being rich, 
exotic, and indicating her easy sensuality. Strangely 
enough, in some of the scenes in which she is sepa- 
rated from Antony, correctly revealing another side of 
her character, she is in dull, matronly gowns that sug- 
gest that the designer confused her with Candida. 
Here the Serpent of the Nile is tricked out in soft, 
smug hostess gowns such as a Westchester socialite 
entertains in at bridge. Certainly there is nothing 
regal here, much less exotic, sensual, or even elegant. 
Then, too, the operetta battle dress, serves only to 
make a sham of the vital conflict raging. However, 
Miss Cornell surmounts this handicap with ease. On 
the other hand, John Boyt’s costumes for the men are 
colorfully striking, having character, and are dra- 
matically effective. 

As a production, of numerous scenes, it moves 
quickly, and Mr. McClintic has directed it with fluidity 
and poise, with carefully accumulating dramatic im- 
pact and a steadily increasing sense of doom. The 
scenery of Leo Kerz is done in a conventionally monu- 
mental classie style. It is chastely severe, cold, and 
remote, with the serene sense of antique grandeur as- 
sorted pillars invariably convey. The lighting is ex- 
cellent and affixes innumerable tableauxs in one’s 
memory. Again we recall the famous lovers-meeting 
speech of Enobarbus through which Shakespeare con- 
jures up an opulence, an exotic sumptuousness, and 
brash, luxuriousness, sensuously beguiling, an aphro- 
disiae, pictorially. Mr. Kerz chooses to disregard all 
this and in the Egyptian scenes presents sturdy mu- 
seum pieces, columns and more columns. Architectur- 
ally it is all quite correct, but dramatically it only 
evokes solidity, barrenness, aloofness, frigidity, and 
solitary grandeur. The scenes are completely devoid 
of color or of the slightest suggestion of any accoutre- 
ments of ease and luxury with which Cleopatra, ac- 
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cording to Shakespeare, beguiles the hours and tit). 
vates her lovers. A single fragile bench, that serves 
as a couch where Cleopatra relaxes amorously ry. 
calling Antony, looks like an apologetie concession oy 
the designer’s part, with scarcely enough room for the 
buxom Charmian, broadly and munchingly played by 
Lenore Ulric, not to mention Cleopatra. Having ere. 
ated a feeling of strident rigidity in the Egyptiay 
scenes, Mr. Kerz’s subsequent settings in Rome— 
where the severe, literal, impersonal columns might 
conceivably give character and mood to the action ip. 
volving the aggressive, ruthless, and ambitious Caesar 
and his followers—are lacking in dramatie effect. We 
liked the tomb scene at the very end the best as it is 
permeated with a ‘sense of impeding disaster, suc. 
cessfully stimulating the mood engendered in the 
scene. Miss Cornell, proudly impassioned, reaches 
the pinnacle of her greatness, bringing to a trium- 
phant, tragic end her magnificently conceived and ma- 
jectically projected queen by evoking pity for a 
woman who achieves only destruction through love. 
From now on Katharine Cornell can no longer dis- 
claim the title First Lady of our stage, for legions of 
admirers, old and new, will concede it to no other 
claimant, which is as it should be. 

“What? All this and no Civie Playhouse?” has 
been the comment of many a visitor to New York, 
proud of the community theatre precariously estab- 
lished in his native city, as he views the erratic theatre 
scene in Manhattan. Shown the Civie Center of Music 
and Drama, and what miracles have been accomplished 
here with its symphony orchestra under the inspired 
direction of Leonard Bernstein, composer as well as 
conductor, on the one hand, and by the successful 
opera and ballet companies, with their stimulating 
repertoires and roster of established and rising artists, 
on the other, the visitor is only further confused. Isn't 
it called the Center of Music and Drama? .. . Too 
true, and the embarrassment to us New Yorkers has 
been considerable despite the ineffectual efforts that 
have been made to provide a company that would 
supply the missing link. 

There has been drama, of course, but only sporadi- 
eally. Occasionally stars with successful hits have 
played brief return engagements here, and last summer 
an abortive attempt was made when a group of en- 
thusiastic actors, more zealous than wise, presented 
a revival of “Rip Van Winkle” to everyone’s regret. 
Now, at long last, the Center’s directors, in co-opera 
tion with Richard Aldrich, of Theatre Incorporated, 
are doing something about it, and at two dollars top, 
which is the admission price for the musical events 
presented regularly, and which has built up a gener- 
ous following of grateful subscribers.- José Ferrer, 
successful last season as Cyrano, and before that as 
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Iago with Paul Robeson’s “Othello,” and Richard 
Whorf, long associated with the Theatre Guild and 
the Lunt-Fontanne productions, recently in Holly- 
wood, have announced the New York City Theatre 
Company where they will present three productions. 
The opening production, Ben Johnson’s “Volpone,” 


+ as adapted by them and their director, Richard Barr, 


has provided a hilarious comedy which starts the new 
Civie Center Theatre off in a mood of riotous merri- 


ment. It has been enthusiastically received, we are 


happy to say. 

Fortunately, Ferrer and Whorf’s approach to 
“Volpone” is neither pseudo-classie nor academic. 
Rather, as knowing showmen, they have interpreted 
it in the broadest farcical style of the Commedia del 
Arte, in which the actor and not the character is the 
man of paramount interest. Wherever a comic situ- 
ation legitimately arises, or can be theatrically con- 
jured up, uproariously flamboyant absurdities are 
evoked in the spirit of the magicians of the Middle 
Ages that frequented the market places. The robust 
tomfooleries resulting give us the feeling of a command 
performance, ordered by some nobleman, of wandering 
mountebanks with a skeleton of a play, some ribald 
pranks, and infectious talent at their disposal. It is 
permeated with an air of raucous bragadoccio in its 
contagious spontaneity, and the blows and kicks, in 
true slapstick style, land where they are the funniest. 
This adaptation of Johnson’s comedy thus makes for 
varied and colorful foolery that fills in the otherwise 
dull stretches which, lyrically and philosophically, 
provide elevating armchair literature, but theatrically 
induce nodding in the audience. By now the story of 
“Volpone,” the rich fox who, out-foxing the foxes, 
his conniving heirs, is too well known through the 
many literary and dramatic, even operatic, variations 
it has produced to have the freshness of suspense, and 
so the farcical interpretation here given makes up for 
that lack in a theatrical approach which the audiences 
relish. 

As Volpone, José Ferrer, leaves no comic stone un- 
turned and provides a richly riotous characterization 
in which he is abetted by Richard Whorf, as Mosea, 
a delightful rogue of dastardly ingenuity, and John 
Carradine, as Voltore (the Vulture, a lawyer), with 
his grotesque, tall figure, and fitting exaggeration of 
voice, stance, and movement, who plays with a droll 
agility to our considerable surprise and no great de- 
light. As the villainous heirs presumptive, Fred 
Steward, as Corbaecio (the Crow), and Le Roi Operti, 
as Corvino (the Raven), are expertly comic, as is 
Walter Coy, as Corbaccio’s handsome son, vigorously 
juvenile in a becoming comie-strip vein. Phyllis Hill, 
as Corvino’s wife, the beautiful and proud innocent 
who is saerificeed to her husband’s avarice, unfortu- 
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nately, plays in another key, as though, in her gentle, 
mild, restrained performance, she is playing in the 
quieter, satiric Johnson original, but the vitality of the 
men carries her along, luckily, as the play progresses, 
and in the second-act trial scene the playing is all of 
a piece. The remainder of the company capably 
rounds out a consistently good cast and takes the 
broadest license with their farcical roles, filling in 
the picture to perfection. Herbert Brodkin’s settings 
are pointed and right in the mood and provide a color- 
fully faney decor for the proceedings, as do the bright, 
animated costumes of Emeline C. Roche. 

The next production of the New York City Theatre 
Company is a revival of “Angel Street,” to be fol- 
lowed by a bill of four one-actors by Anton Checkov, 
which should provide a stimulating contrast. There 
is no doubt about it, the new company has started out 
on its right foot, and the success of “Volpone” should 
set them in their stride. 

New Stages, Incorporated, is the latest Manhattan 
theatre project, off Broadway, dedicated to presenting 
classics and important new plays, actors, directors, 
and scene designers. It is a co-operative venture com- 
posed largely of radio actors impelled by the restric- 
tions of the medium to broaden the scope of their 
playing as only the stage can do it, and the scene of 
the company’s operations is a former movie theatre 
down on Bleecker Street, just south of Washington 
Square. Since, several decades ago, this locale fostered 
both the famous Washington Square Players and the 
eminently successful Provincetown Players, father of 
the thriving Theatre Guild, it would seem the New 
Stages company is right in its element, as far as lo- 
cation is concerned. What is more important is that 
their first production, “Lamp at Midnight,” a new 
play on the famous scientist, Gallileo, by Barrie Stavis, 
reveals, then holding high the lamp of artistic integ- 
rity, worthy followers of their esteemed progenitors 
who gave us Eugene O’Neill. Thus the jaunt down- 
town to New Stages is in the nature of a pilgrimage. 

In “Lamp at Midnight,” Mr. Stavis has written not 
only a good play but an important one, vigorous, 
provocative, and eloquent. He has fully met the chal- 
lenge to the dramatist implicit in the revolutionary 
life of the great Gallileo, whose perfecting of the 
telescope enabled him irrefutably to establish the 
theory that the earth is a revolving planet turning 
about the sun, as against the earlier theory of Aris- 
totle upon which the 17th-century Church had based 
its theological concept. In the struggle inevitable be- 
tween Gallileo’s scientific truth 
dogma, Mr. Stavis gives us challenging drama, truth- 
ful and theatrically effective. Most difficult of all, he 
has not only successfully probed the scientific and 
theological aspects of the problem, the time, and the 


and ecclesiastical 
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characters, but has penetrated the very souls of his 
people and presents them in the full anguish and tor- 
ment which the sincerity of their beliefs, both as men 
and as church members, brings into the conflict, when 
confronted with the truth. 

In the early scenes of the play, when the discoveries 
of Gallileo’s telescope challenge, first, the scholars who 
will have none of it, and later, fellow members of the 
Lynx Club of Scientists, Cardinal Barberini is his 
loyal friend, and sympathetie. Gallileo is permitted 
by the Church to state his truths as hypothesis, but 
not as fact. But with the inevitable revelations the 
truth of Gallileo’s findings disclose, when he publishes 
them under the uncomprehending eyes of the church 
censors, by which time Barberini has become Pope, his 
truths are declared heresy. He is given over to the 
Inquisitor, examined, and tried in a brilliant scene of 
the Cardinals in their College. By now an old man of 
seventy and feeble, he fears the torture of the rack 
which threatens him and so he, all too human, com- 
He agrees to the demands of the Church, 
takes his punishment, and finally returns to his 
daughter, Polissena. She, in the intervening years, 
has become a nun and is herself dying in a convent, 
but is able to give her aged father the necessary per- 
spective and offer with her hope a small measure of 
oil to rekindle his smouldering flame. 


promises. 


As is apparent, the play is in many scenes, and 
Robert Gundlach successfully meets the challenge of 
the small stage by a simple, unostentatious, stylized 
setting on a turntable which has a classie simplicity in 
design and permits the necessary fluidity of move- 
ment so the play unfolds with scarcely’a pause. Boris 
Tumarin directs his excellent cast with easy agility 
and artistic economy of movement, maintaining tonal 
and rhythmie contrast and keeping the play vibrantly 
alive. Only in the brief opening scenes, it seemed to 
us, is there a lack of focus, concentration, and pro- 
jection of the main line of content, so the lack of 
integration tends to make these scenes sprawl and the 
playing to lack in cohesion. The actors soon, how- 
ever, come to grips completely with the drama and 
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play it with understanding, simplicity, dramatic tey. 
sion, and impact. 

As Gallileo, Peter Capell plays with penetrating jp. 
sight into the spiritual anguish of the great scientiy 
and is at all times simple and truthful, creating 4 
vivid and deeply moving character with utmost hy. 
mility. Kermit Murdock, as Barberini, later Poy 
Urban VIII, gives a masterly portrayal, of came 
clarity, sounding the full depths of the anguishe 
churchman torn between friendship, truth, and dogma, 
Eminently outstanding are the performances of Ralph 
Camargo as Niccolini, staunch, outspoken friend and 
defender of Gallileo; Willard Swire, as Libri, the 
sympathetic but weak scholastic colleague; Karl 
Weber, as the understanding Cardinal Bellarmin, 
Leon Janney, as the rebellious Francesco Barberini; 
Jay Barney, as the defiant Cardinal Borgia; Paul 
Mann, as the Inquisitor, suave and insinuating; and 
Kathryn Eames, poignantly tender and charming, as 
Gallileo’s daughter. The many smaller roles are skill. 
fully established as individuals through a minimun 
of theatrics, and all the cast are to be complimented 
on the excellence of their make-ups—a veritable gal- 
lery of rare 17th-century Italian portraits—vividly 
contrasted and successfully emphasizing and revealing 
the highly personalized characters. 

To say that the New Stages “Lamp at Midnight” 
is a stimulating experience in the theatre is rank 
understatement. For a new group to have come 
along, unheralded, with a play of significance, pre- 
senting an important native dramatist and a cast 
and production which need no apology is indeed an 
achievement and augurs well for their future. The 
directors obviously have their feet on the ground and 
their heads up—not in a cloud—but on a distant 
rising star. Heaven knows, the murk of Broadway 
could stand a little of that gleam. More power to 
New Stages. 

As this report goes to press we have learned that 
“Lamp at Midnight” will be sent on a tour of colleges 
and universities in the spring if plans under con- 
sideration at present materialize, and if the institu- 
tions are willing to co-operate. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The everyday work of the school shows that children 
can live in school as out of it, and yet grow daily in 
wisdom, kindness, and the spirit of obedience—that 
learning may, even with little children, lay hold upon the 
substance of truth that nourishes the spirit, and yet the 
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forms of knowledge be observed and cultivated; and 
that growth may be genuine and thorough, and yet 4 
delight—John Dewey, ‘‘The School and Society.’’ 

For seventy years past American mothers and school 
people have been anxious to prolong babyhood far be- 
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yond the limits of infancy and, of late, to extend it 
indefinitely. It would be well if they abandoned the 
ting in. eighteenth-century fads of Jean Jaeques Rousseau in 
Se © savor of something more valid and more in conformity 
$clentist ‘ . 5 
Stine with common sense. If the Primary School were to be- 
ide # gin at four or thereabout and the kind of experience 
Ost he arranged which would be found in a cultivated home, 


itic ten. 


r Pope learning in the primary-school arts might as well begin 
cameo then as later. Time would be made available to see that 
rushed ) all actually did learn, and the all-important matter of a 


rich ideational background might be better attended to.— 
Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘ American Schools.’’ 
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Tue war babies are beginning to make their pres- 
ence felt in the schools, according to the first registra- 
tion figures available for the fall term of 1947. With 
elementary-school enrollment apparently increasing at 
a geometric rate and teacher-education rosters only 
arithmetically, the problem of providing instruction 
for the youngsters becomes a formidable one. As 
Harl R. Douglass and Lloyd H. Elliott recently put 
it: “The $64 question is—Where are the teachers 
coming from?” Until this question is answered, and 
satisfactorily, of necessity the interesting new devel- 
opments in elementary education of the past two 
decades will have limited application. 

But even assuming that there were no special crisis 
in the teaching profession, all would still be far from 
felicitous in elementary education. There is the mat- 
ter of low standards which prevails and which requires 
perennial attention. Does William C. Bagley’s ob- 
pre @ servation eleven years ago that virtually no other 
cast civilized country “has permitted the elementary-school 
d an standards to fall so low as the standards of the Amer- 
The ican elementary school in general have fallen’? require 
and radical revision today? 

wa This survey of recent and current literature on ele- 
way mentary education begins, properly enough, with an 
r to historical volume, “The History of Catholic Elemen- 
tary Education in the Diocese of Buffalo, 1847-1944,” 
by Sister Marie Patrice Gallagher, O0.S.F., is a Catho- 
lic University Ph.D. dissertation sponsored by Fran- 
cis P. Cassidy. Full of factual data, most of them 
painstakingly documented, this study of a century of 
elementary education has undoubted reference value. 
Historiographiecally, however, it is amateurish and 
below the customary high standard of dissertations at 
Catholie University. Resembling a coiapilation of 
chronicles, this volume abounds with inadequately 
supported statements and inferences (pp. 33, 39, 47, 
77), trivialities (p. 111), irrelevancies (pp. 168, 180), 
and nonevaluated conclusions. The style is decidedly 
nonobjective and the method of composition will prob- 
ably tax the interest of all but the most devoted Buf- 
falonians. One sample of this book’s historical 


: SCHOOL AND Society, 66: 1716, November 15, 1947. 
_2W. C. Bagley, ‘‘A Century of the Universal School.’’ 
New York: Maemillan, 1937, p. 65. 
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method will be quoted: “The subjects taught included 
reading (German and English), writing, spelling, 
geography, grammar (English, German and Latin), 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry. From this course 
of study we may infer that the instructors must have 
had adequate training” (p. 11). 

Among the newly published textbooks for teachers 
and prospective teachers, the second edition of Ger- 
trude Hildreth’s “Learning the Three R’s” wins first 
place for comprehensiveness and length. But it pos- 
sesses more than mere bulk; it is full of practical 
suggestions on the teaching of language skills, read- 
ing, spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic. Seven 
hundred of the book’s 900 pages treat the first two 
R’s. Notwithstanding the implication in the title, 
the text does recommend informal progressive pro- 
cedures, but leaves no room for doubt that it means 
business: mastery. Like many another volume of 
yesteryear and of today, it is not free from facile 
generalizations about the practical uselessness of 
traditional methods. Dr. Hildreth has brought her 
bibliography up to date, but not completely so. 

In “Growth and Learning in the Elementary 
School,” Albert J. Huggett and Cecil V. Millard of 
Michigan State College seek to convey “to the teacher 
of the elementary child a better understanding of that 
child, a knowledge of pertinent late research dealing 
with curricula for meeting the needs of that child, 
and a review of methodology designed to make effec- 
tive reactions between child and curriculum” (p. vi). 
With many topics under consideration, including the 
background and philosophy of the elementary school, 
the authors lay most stress on the psychology of the 
various school subjects. The chapter summaries and 
reading lists are brief and helpful, but the text on 
the whole is rather elementary for a teacher with some 
experience in the classroom. Every once in a while 
the authors take liberties with the facts and on a 
number of occasions make unsupported, superficial 
assertions. 

According to a survey by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1937-38, 90.09 per cent of the schools in a 
sampling of 16 states were housed in buildings with 
six or fewer teachers. For teachers in these “small” 
schools, Kate V. Wofford, professor of education at 
the University of Florida, prepared a text, “Teaching 
in Small Schools,’ which treats, quite practically, 
child study and instructional methods. The special 
features of this book are the suggested activities and 
the directions for taking advantage of excursions, 
the radio, and community surveying. 

The most interesting of the new texts is “Demo-_ 
cratic Education in Practice,” by Rose Schneideman, 
a teacher in the publie schools of New York City. 
Based on the author’s own experiences, this volume 
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contains few references to research studies and to 
educational writings. And a good thing, too, some 
might say. Yet Miss Schneideman does not ignore 
the experiences and theories of others: her classified 
bibliography and 3-page list of professional periodi- 
cals (SCHOOL AND Society is ignored, while Social 
Education gets two listings, p. 522) testify to her 
professional consciousness. The techniques are well 
described, but the philosophical exposition is too shal- 
low. Then again, the author is overwhelmed by the 
bugaboo of the traditional school. On the other hand, 
she does not tremble to use the word “discipline” 
frequently. The subject areas are not always ex- 
plored thoroughly, as in the case of arithmetic. The 
appendix of exercises and problems lends “Demo- 
cratic Education in Practice” the quality of a text- 
book. 

Brief discussions on some problems of the junior 
(elementary) school are presented by the well-known 
British educationist, T. Raymont, in “Seven to 
Eleven.” The material in this little book, whose title 
is suggestive of a pastime beloved by Julius Caesar 
and succeeding generations of soldiers, is founded on 
the author’s lifelong interest in elementary education. 
Although not really fresh, the content is presented 
interestingly. 

“Educating America’s Children,’ by Fay Adams, 
associate professor of education at the University of 
Southern California, is an attractively illustrated 
text which stresses the elementary curriculum and 
methods, with the former coming off the better of the 
two. Teachers and future teachers will find this book 
functional and stimulating. Unfortunately, it is 
marred by transformations in proper names: Alvina 
Treut (p. 347), Trent (p. 370), and Trout (p. 480) ; 
Curt Levin (p. 44) and Kurt Lewin (p. 241); and at 
least a half-dozen other instances, the worst being the 
evolution of M. A. Gordon from A. Gordon Melvin 
(p. 129). Apart from these slips, the reading lists 
and footnotes are useful to the student of the subject, 
as are the questions and activities following each 
chapter. There is, finally, the customary overpainting 
of the extreme traditional school, wherein “children 
are expected to act like miniature adults in a fascist 
state with ‘Obedience, Order, Memorization’ the 
watchwords, and the teacher an Americanized version 
of Der Fuehrer” (p. 12). 

The design of the elementary-school curriculum 
as a whole, and how it may be put into practice by 
co-operative thinking on the part of teachers, is the 
theme of “Developing a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing,” by Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Margaret G. McKim, and others associated with 
Columbia University’s Teachers College and with its 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
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tation. A considerable part of this volume congis 
of charts which “suggest situations of daily living 
through which children, youth, and adults face pe. 
sistent life situations,” and which “point to the 
changing nature and complexity of situations of 
everyday living as learners move through childhood 
toward adulthood” (p. 121). A variety of schoo| 
programs is cited to show how the principles of ey. 
riculum building are applied in practical situations, 
Despite occasional wordiness, this co-operative volune 
manages to convey its message with clarity and pre. 
ciseness. It is bound, in the first instance, to haye 
wide influence in Progressive circles. The emphasis 
on the need for co-operation and mutual respect, en- 
bracing noninstructional personnel as well, will un- 
doubtedly please many others, too. 

The principles, practices, and problems of elemen- 
tary education in Florida are delineated in a mimeo- 
graphed report, “Elementary Education,” prepared 
for the Southern States Work Conference on Eduea- 
tion, held in June, 1946, by A. R. Mead, professor 
of education at the University of Florida, and others. 
Much of this material should be of value to other 
states. The lack of a continuous pagination and 
an index, however, makes reference work difficult. 

“Curriculum Adjustments for Gifted Children,” 
by Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the education 
of exceptional children at the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, presents basie principles and types of programs 
administered in various school systems, as well as 
specific units of experience in several subject-matter 
areas. The author defines “gifted children” as those 
“who have exceptionally high general intellectual 
capacity” and as those “who are gifted or talented 
in a specific direction” (p. 1). The photographs are 
particularly edifying. 

Another bulletin on the same theme is “The Edu- 
eation of Superior Children,” by Laura K. Eads and 
William H. Bristow, research assistant and assistant 
director, respectively, Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Board of Education, City of New 
York. The topies of identification of the superior 
child and of the characteristics and educational needs 
of superior children are presented in a series of 
questions and answers. Reading lists and annotated 
lists of tests are offered for the guidance of teachers 
and supervisors. 

Those interested in the official program of elemen- 
tary education for the city of New York should pro- 
eure “Curriculum Development in Elementary 
Schools,” a well-illustrated manual published by the 
City’s Board of Education. Here may be found out- 
lines and discussions of the guidance of pupil growth, 
curriculum materials, and resources, the development 
and evaluation of learning experiences, and other 
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topics. The bulletin lays stress on principles and 
ceneralized practices, but does not give a picture of 
what actually goes on in the metropolitan elementary 
schools. 

A third publication issued by the public schools 
of New York City is “Helping Our Young Children 
to Learn.” This illustrated booklet outlines practical 
procedures with five- and six-year olds in the first 
grade. 

On the national seene, “Leadership in Elementary 
Edueation” summarizes the deliberations and recom- 
mendations of the conference held in June, 1947, 
between representatives of 17 national educational 
organizations and the staff of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Edueation of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Among the issues under discussion were the obstacles 
to the development of better elementary schools, types 
of experiences boys and girls should have, and needed 
studies in elementary education. 

The tour de force in elementary education during 
1947 was the publication by the Association for Child- 
hood Edueation of a remarkably well-illustrated bulle- 
tin, “Modern School Practices in the U.S.A.” Accord- 
ing to the Foreword, it is “a photographie story of 
children’s school experiences in the United States.” 
The unusual thing about this brochure is the transla- 
tion of the English captions in Chinese, French, Rus- 
sian, Arabie, and Spanish. Its sponsors have requested 
teachers throughout the nation to purchase one copy 
for themselves and one for a colleague abroad. With 
teachers’ salaries as they are, it seems a trifle ex- 
orbitant to ask a dollar for a 25-page booklet con- 
taining a minimum of textual matter. Nor ean it be 
said that the pictures themselves, admirable as some 
may be, are worth the price to an American teacher. 
A few, indeed, e.g., the photograph on page 2, are 
more decorative than instructive. On the other hand, 
the photographs of well-fed, photogenic children may 
win converts to the American way of life among 
teachers in under-privileged countries who may be 
fortunate in obtaining a copy of this booklet. It 
is more than probable, however, that underfed Euro- 
pean and Asiatic (and Latin-American and African 
as well) pedagogues will gnash their teeth at the 
menus exhibited in the photographs on pages 6 and 
18. From this writer’s viewpoint, the good intentions 
of the brochure’s sponsors would have been better 
realized with more photographs, longer legends, and 
with more languages represented. As it stands, it is 
love’s labor lost and may be incorrectly interpreted 
as an ill-advised stunt. 

The purpose of Emily V. Baker’s “Children’s Ques- 
tions and Their Implications for Planning the Cur- 
riculum” is “to diseover the nature of the demands 
placed upon the teachers of grades three to six when 
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children are free to question as they wish,” as well 
as “to examine the questions for their implications as 
to the content of the curriculum to be followed by 
those preparing to teach in grades three to six” (p. 
4). The questions gathered for this study, which was 
an Ed. D. thesis at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, sponsored by Florence B. Stratemeyer, are 
classified by subject and reproduced in the original 
orthography on 85 printed pages. Close to 50 per 
cent of the questions belong to the area of social 
studies, while nearly 38 per cent deal with scientific 
matters. Hence, concludes Dr. Baker, teachers of the 
intermediate grades “need a rich background of in- 
formation in the social studies and in the biological 
and physical sciences. They need to be well-informed 
on current affairs” (p. 170). For their self-protec- 
tion, in all probability. Yet, even with the requisite 
“rich background of information” it is difficult to 
see how a teacher could answer such questions as 
“Who was the first teacher to teach the first school” 
(p. 99) or “What is love?” (p. 102). Clearly, some- 
thing more than “mere” information is needed if 
teachers are not to brush off children’s queries. At 
any rate, it is interesting to note that, even in these 
days of pupil activity and research, there is still room 
enough for the teacher to act as a source of informa- 
tion and wisdom. In brief, the old adage, “As is the 
teacher, so is the school,” is still valid. 

All phases of teaching children with a particular 
handicap are explored in “Education and Health of 
the Partially Seeing Child,” by Winifred Hathaway, 
associate director of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness. This is more than a 
textbook of mere methodology; it is a repository of 
helpful, sympathetic hints on the guidance of less 
fortunate children. 

The principles and techniques of individual and 
group supervision, with special attention to the needs 
of the State of Illinois, are described in “A Guide 
to Supervision in the Elementary Schools,” by Edwin 
H. Reeder, professor of education at the University 
of Illinois. Defining supervision as “the intellectual, 
professional, and emotional leadership of teachers,” 
Dr. Reeder favors “co-operative exploration and 
search for truth” in preference to argumentation and 
believes that “the basic psychological problem of 
supervision is to secure on the part of the teachers 
an integration between what they think nad what they 
do” (p. 26). Sic semper supertendentibus! 

Indispensable sources for anyone studying the cur- 
rent developments in elementary education are the 
yearbooks published by the various educational or- 
ganizations interested in the lower schools. “Com- 
munity Living and the Elementary School,” the 24th 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
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Principals of the NEA, contains a large number of 
short suggestive articles with a strong accent on prac- 
tice. The keynote of this compilation is struck in 
the opening article by John E. Brewton, professor of 
education at George Peabody College for Teachers: 
“Elementary education has a dual function: first, to 
guide and direct the physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional growth of boys and girls; and second, to im- 
prove the quality of community life” (p. 13). The 
department’s 25th Yearbook, “Learning World Good- 
will in the Elementary School,” is likewise a compila- 
tion of first-hand descriptions of actual practices. 
The term “world goodwill’ is interpreted to include 
intercultural education on the home front. Both 
yearbooks are amply illustrated. 

The subjects of community living and world citi- 
zenship, in addition to that of child development, 
receive attention once more in “Organizing the Ele- 
mentary School for Living and Learning,” the 1947 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the NEA. Prepared by 
a committee headed by Willard E. Goslin and Mary 
Beauchamp, superintendent and consultant in ecur- 
riculum development, respectively, of the Minneapo- 
lis publie schools, this illustrated volume represents 
not only a cross section of activities carried out 
throughout the nation, but also lucidly formulated 
principles and exhortations, e.g., “Every action and 
judgment of the teacher must reflect genuine belief 
in the intrinsie worth of all men and nationalities if 
children are to develop this feeling” (p. 169). A 
tall order, this, but worth striving for. 

Elementary-school teachers cannot very well do 
without guides to the enormous number of children’s 
books available. Dorothy K. Cadwallader, principal 
of Robbins School, Trenton (N. J.), is the name 
that comes to mind in this connection. Her “Bibli- 
ography of Books for Children,” issued by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, is the standard list- 
ing of books classified by subject and age for children 
from preschool level through adolescence. The stress, 
as might be expected, is on the preteen age. Excel- 
lent annotations and publisher, author, and title in- 
dexes make this compilation a highly useful one. 
Another of Miss Cadwallader’s bibliographies, “Anno- 
tated List of Books for Supplementary Reading,” is 
a classified catalogue of 750 briefly described titles 
of interest to children from kindergarten age to grade 
nine. With the exception of the authors’ full names, 
the compiler includes all data about each book. 
“Library Books Helpful in Planning Units of Work 
in Elementary Schools,” by Helen M. Carpenter, act- 
ing superintendent of libraries, Board of Education 
of New York City, is an unannotated list of books 
classified by subject and grade. Neither the publisher 
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nor the full name of the author is given. To be able 
to use this list, the teacher must have access to the 
“Catalogue of Books for Public School Libraries.” 
“New Worlds to Live,” by Mary Kiely, editor of Pr 
Parvulis Book Club, is a selected, classified, well. 
annotated list of books for Catholie boys and gir 
from preschool age through adolescence. There is g 
single author-title index, but no directory of pub. 
lishers. 

The fourth annual revision of “Elementary Teach. 
ers Guide to Free Curriculum,” by John G. Fowlkes, 
professor of education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Donald A. Morgan, supervising principal 
of the Randolph (Wis.) public schools, consists of 
1,289 briefly annotated titles which are arranged 
alphabetically under broad subject headings covering 
almost everything from Accident Prevention and 
Safety to Transportation. Reference is facilitated 
by the title and source indexes and by the use of 
paper of different colors for every section of the 
compilation. The price of $4.50 may be considered 
by some too steep for a processed publication, but 
there may be some justification because of the labor 
involved in gathering the data. Moreover, the in- 
vestment is certain to result in considerable saving 
of money. 

For a comprehensive list of professional publica- 
tions, the teacher and supervisor may consult “Bibli- 
ography on Elementary Education,” by E. T. 
McSwain, professor of education at Northwestern 
University, and others. A total of 405 unannotated 
books and pamphlets are distributed under 31 head- 
ings. 

In view of the current stress on world understand- 
ing, some attempt should be made by elementary 
teachers and educationists to find out directly what 
is going on in schools abroad, even if it means learn- 
ing to read a new language or two. This is a “chal- 
lenge” which cannot be shrugged off. Let there be 
action! 

“Demokratische Erziehung,” by Rolf Kolb, a 
teacher in the public schools of Ziirich, is a descrip- 
tion of a “new” method of elementary education. 
Progressive in some respects, this method is not 
“democratic” in the American sense, since, as Mr. 
Kolb’s former students testify, it is built around 
“punctuality and obedience” (pp. 211, 214, 215). The 
fifth edition of Adolphe Ferriére’s “L’Ecole active” 
introduces a new preface and a few recent footnote 
references, but apart from an abbreviated text, no 
other changes in the book that has been translated into 
Roumanian, Spanish, Serbian, Italian, German, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, and English. Dr. Ferriére sets up 
the activity school, “cette énergie atomique d’ordre 
eonstructif et spirituel” (p. 7), as the counter-force 
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to “la bombe atomique destructrice.” An Italian 
survey of methods used in the activity school is fur- 
nished by Dr. Ida Zambaldi, an elementary-school in- 
spector, in “La Seuola attiva e il metodo d’ insegna- 
mento.” The author refers to American research 
studies, many of them 20 years old, which she appar- 
ently got to know at second hand. “Le ‘Scuole Nuove’ 
e i loro Problemi,” by Ernesto Codignola, an Italian 
educator well-known in the United States, outlines 
the development of the New School movement, chiefly 
by biographical sketches, from Cecil Reddie onward. 
Nearly a third of the actual text deals with the life 
and ideas of Dewey (who is identified with the Activ- 
ity, not the New School, Movement), but more or less 
adequate attention is also paid to other educators in 
foreign countries. The Americans discussed include, 
Washburne, Kilpatrick, and Angelo Patri, who is de- 
seribed with admiration as “di modestissime origini 
italiane” (p. 53). The multilingual bibliography is 
largely made up of secondary sources. 

A little French brochure, “Une Ecole Populaire,” 
which is dedicated “pour les enfants du peuple,” dis- 
cusses critically the principles, methods, and prob- 
lems of the modern elementary school. Preceding the 
critique is a very streamlined sketch of the history 
of elementary education in France. 

The books examined in the preceding pages have 
much to say concerning the present state of elemen- 
tary education in the United States. Many attrac- 
tive procedures are illustrated and numerous sound 
principles are advanced. Without entering into the 
still controversial area of mastery of essentials, one 
may raise the question whether the printed presen- 
tations are truly representative of the actual condi- 
tions in the average elementary school. Some educa- 
tors may indeed forget about the substandard teachers 
and inadequate facilities. What is needed is a series 
of books on elementary education which would reveal 
not only the ideal, but also the real. In so far as the 
latter is concerned, it is not enough to compile statis- 
ties; there must be satisfactory, detailed, objective 
descriptions. Finally, the specialists in elementary 
education must also consider corrective measures, 
more than they have hitherto done, for those phases 
of their field which can stand improvement. 
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The conference was held at the college November 20-21, 
Me recognition of the 40th Anniversary of Oberlin-in- 


Report of the Constitutional Convention of the United 
States National Student Association. Pp. 41.  Pub- 
lished by the association, 304 N. Park St., Madison 5, 
Wis. 1947. 
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ROSINGER, LAWRENCE K. Forging a New China. Pp. 
64. Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 1948. $0.35. 

No. 67, Headline Series. 
© 


Selected Publications and Material Relating to the For- 
eign Policies of the United States. Pp. 17. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1947. 

Compiled by the Division of Public Liaison, Office of Public 
Affairs, Department of State. 


‘*Social Studies: Kindergarten-Grade Two.’’ Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 4, 1947-48 Series. Pp. vii+ 44. 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 1947. 


Assists in developing in children an understanding of be- 
havior essential to our democratic way of living. 


STAFFORD, FRANK S. ‘‘State Administration of School 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation.’’ U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1947, No. 13. Pp. iv +33. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.15. 

= 


Third Congress on Dental Education and Licensure—1947. 


Pp. 131. American Dental Association Council on 
Dental Education, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago: 11. 
1947, 
Papers and discussion presented at the Third Congress held 
in Chicago, February 8, 1947. 

~ 


~ 


'nited Citizen Action to Improve Georgia’s Human Re- 
sources. Pp. 26. Georgia Citizens Council, 20 Ivy St., 
SE, Atlanta 3. 1947. $0.25. 

A guide to the establishment of community co-ordinating 
councils. 


a 


TAN SICKLE, C. E. A Political and Cultural History of 
the Ancient World. Vol. I. Illustrated. Pp. xvi+ 
630. Houghton Mifflin. 1947. $4.50. 

Covers the period from prehistoric times to the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire in the west. 


Warts, A. F. The Language and Mental Development 
of Children. Pp. 354. D. C. Heath and Company. 
1947, $3.25. 


An essay in educational psychology. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
invites 
teachers and school administrators to use 
its dignified, professional, efficient service. 





From one of the speeches at the convention of 
the Association of American Colleges: “My wife 
and | had some words, but | didn’t get a chance 
to use mine.” 








WEIL, DoroTHY, NoRMA A. PAUL, AND CHARLES Mo 
(editors). Humanities Survey, 201-202. Pp, ty 


Chicago City Junior College. 1947. 


WEINMAN, ConsTANCE. Bibliography on Audio-Vigyay 
Instructional Materials for Teachers in the Elementary 
School. Multigraphed. Pp. 29. Bureau of Public. 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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1947, 











QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. . 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the Universi 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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